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A Digeft of the Laws of England, By the Right Honoitrable Sir 
ohn Comyns, Kat. late Lord Chief Baron of his Majefty’s 
ourt of Exchequer. Vol. 1V. 11. tos. Kaapton, &c: 


TE have already, in feveral farmer articles*; given our 
V y opinion with refpect to the merit of this valuable Di- 
geft: and we have thé pleafure to obferve that the volume now 
tinder confideration is in no degree inferior to thofe which, pre - 
cede it. It bpens with title Jusriegs, and ends with tithe Pur- 
VEYANCE, | | 
, Under title Juftices, we meet -with the learning refpeQing 
Treafons and Felonies, which we mutt confefs however to be a 
very exttaordinary avrangement, as few, we believe, who had 
accafion to inquire into thofe fubjeéts, would have direfted their 
fearch to a head {0 appareritly foreign, The matter; neverthes 
Jefs, concerning thefe crimina} articles, is extremely copious, 
_ and accurately divided: Indeed it is not too much to fays that 
‘ there are more particulars of information urider each head of this 
igeft; than are to be met with in any other work of the like 
nature. But oe of the moft copidus and fatisfactory titles, is 
that of Parliament; under which, the various matters refpecting 
that great aflembly, are judicloufly afid minutely analized. 
Our Readers; we apprehend, will not ‘be dilpleafed with the 
following particulars concerning the manner and ford of im- 
_peachments, which will ferve to exemplify the method in which 
tlie materials are arranged. fag. 
L. 19. In what Mahner, impeached: vas 
‘A Peer may be impeathed in parliament by articles exhibited 
at the {uit of the king by the 2ttorney-general ; as, againft the 
Eatl of Briftol. .Rufh. 249: Vid. Ant. (L. 12.) ; 
By articles exhibited by another peer. .Rufh. 254, 


* See Vol. xxviii. p. 169. Vol. xxxi. p. 190. and Vol. xxaiii. p; 16, 
You, XXXVI. b | S 





















































Comyns’s Digef of the Laws of England. 


So the commons may, by parol, charge a peer before the 
king and lords. Seld. Jud. Parl. 24. (3 vol. 2p» 1596» 
1598, 9,) : 

Oracommoner. (Vide Seld. 3 vol. 2 p. 1598, 9.) 

Sv before the lords at a Conference. Seld. Jud. Parl. 30, 315, 

2. (3 vol. 2p. 1598, 1599.) 

: 7 Tight of at 2 al by the commons was allowed by 
the lords. 20 June 1701. : 

Upon an impeachment by parol, the lords, by their com- 
mittee, may draw a particular charge, and deliver it to the 
party accufed. Seld. Jud. Parl. 31. (3 vol. 2 p. 1599.) 

Or the commons, by a committee, may draw a particular 
charge, and fend it to him. Seld. Jud. Parl. 32. (3 vol. 2 p.. 
1599. 

"abe party, being a peer, upon report of a conference, 
may make anfwer. Seld. Jud. Parl. 92. (3 vol. 2 p, 1599.) 

But the moft ufual proceeding is, to fend an impeachment by 
fome member to the bar of the lords, and afterwards to. exhibit 


articles. Seld. Jud. Parl. 32. (3 vol. 2p. 1598, g.) . 
L. 20. In what form. | 


In the proceedings upon an impeachment by the commons, a 
member attends with others at the bar of the lords, there, in the 
name of all the commons of England, impeaches fuch an one, 
and acquaints the houfe, that the commons in due time will ex- 
hibit particular articles agaiaft him, and maintain them. Lords 
Journ. 1, .15 Ap. 1701. 1 

Though the commons impeach only for a particular griev- 
ance, they may afterwards exhibit other articles againft him. 
Seld. Jud. Parl. 21. (3:vol. 2 p. 1595.) 

And the delivery of articles is not neceffary till the party ap- 
pears. Seld. Jud. Parl. 23. (3 vol. 2 p. 1596.) 

Except where the commons will file them upon record before. 
Seld. Jud. Parl. 24. (3 vol. 2 p. 1596.): : 


L.21. Articles of Impeachment. 

If articles are not exhibited againft the lords impeached, the 
Jords, by meflage, remind the commons of it. Lords Journ. 
§ May 370¢5, 15 May 1701, 4 June 1701. 

But the commons are judges of the proper time for exhibiti 
them. 31 May 1701. Yet the lords claimed a power to limit 
the time. 4 June 1701. 

When the articles are prepared, a member carries them to the 
Yords. g May 1701. Lords Journ. 

But they are not read by the commons at the bar. Lords 
Journ..g May 1701. | 

Articles of impeachment need not purfue the ftri@ forms 


of law, Seld. Jud. Parl. 22. 27. (3 vol. 2 p. 1595. 7.) 
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Comyns’s Dige? of the Laws of England. 3 


After articles are read, a copy of them is prayed, and awarded 
to the lords impeached. Lords Journ. 9. 24. Ray. 382. 
And a day given to him to anfwer. Ray. 382. 


L. 22. When committed upon Articles or not. 


Tn an impeachment for a mifdemeanor, the lord impeached 
does not find fectrity. Lords Journ. g May 570%. Seld. Jud. 


Parl. 101. (3 vol. 2 p. 1624.) 
Nor fhall be committed upon common fame, without fpecial 


matter againfthim. Seld. Jud. Parl. 29. (3 vols 2 p. 1598.) - 


Nor fhall be committed, whether he be a peer or a commoner; 
till judgment againft him: . Seld, Jud. Parl. 98. 101.. (3 vol. 
2p. 16245 5.) 

So a peer may continue in his place, except upon debate in 
his own caufe, till judgment. Seld. Jud. Parl. 98; 101. 3 vol. 
2 p. 1624, 5-) 

But where an impeachment Is for a capital offence,’ he fhall 
be committed to cuftody. Seld. Jud. Parl. 97. (3 vol. 2p. 


1624.) 
Yet the commitment will fometimes be omitted, at the dif- 


cretion of the lords. Ray. 382. 


And where an impeachment is for high treafon generally, 
without {pecial matter, it is ufually omitted. It was omitted 
in the cale of Lord Clarendon, though the commons complained 
of it. Life of Clar. 251 and 302. fh 

So if a commoner be impeached for a mifdemeanor, upon his 
anfwer he may be required to find furety for his attendance. 
Seld. Jud. Parl. 98. (3 vol. 2 p. 1624.) | 

And he may be committed for his refufal, or till bail.. Seld. 
Jud. Parl. 98. (3 vol. 2 p. 1624.) 

So if he be in cuftody before impeachment, he fhall anfwer 
there. Seld. Jud. Parl. 101. (3 vol. 2 p. 1625.) 

So if committed for treafon, he may be bailed by the lords 
with the king’s licence. Semb, Life of Clar. 253. 257. 


L. 23. Anfwer. 


After anfwer by a ford impeached, a copy of it is made, and 
fent to the commons. Jords Journ. 14, 24. 

Then the lord tmpeached may petition for council. Lords 
Journ. 2 Jan. 1680. 

And for his trial. 

‘Vhe anfwer does not obferve any ftrick form. Ruth. 274. 

He may fubmit hinfelf to the king’s mercy. Seld. 3 vol. 2 p. 
1491, 

Or plead not guilty to the whole. 

Or an aét cf pardon as to one artic'e; - not guilty to the 
refidue. 3 Ruf. 1374. | ; 

B a ; Le 24. 
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4 Comyns’s Digeff of the Law of England. 


L. 24. Replication, &c. 


After Anfwer, the commons join iflue by Replication, 23 
May 1701. 

y fe pte! confider whether they wii] reply ornot. Seld. Jud. 
Parl. 199. (3 vol. 2 p. 1628.) 

If the commons delay a replication, the lords remind them 
of it. 21 Maytzor. 

But upon an information ex parte domini regis, the commons. 
canfiot reply, ‘or demand, that the defendant fhall be put to his 
anfwer. Seld. Jud. Parl. 109. 118. (3 vol. 2 p. 1628. 1631.) 
_ 8o upon an impeachment, if the commons do not reply, the 
lords may. Seld. Jud. Parl. 109. (3 vol. 2 p: 1628.) 

So to the replication, the defendant may rejoin, &c. 

After iffue joined,. in capital cafes, fometimes a committee 
has been appointed of both houfes, viz. lords and commons, te 
adjuft the preliminaries of the trial. 

Sometimes omitted. 

And, in the cafe of a mifdemeanor, refufed, though defired 
by the commons. 6, 10,17 June, 1701. 


The feveral caufes of impeachment likewife, which are me- 
thodically exemplied in the following extract, are very wel} 
worthy of attention: 


L.-28. Caufes for Impeachment. 


Fer Treafon. 

The Duke of Norfolk was impeached for high treafon,.28-Fk. 
6. Art. 1.2. 3. Scld. Jud. Parl. 27. 3 Vol. 2 P. 1597. 

For high treafon in fubverting the fundamental laws, and in- 
ttoducing arbitrary power, Lord Finch, Sir Robert Berkley, 
Lord Strafford. 2 Rufh. 606. 3 Rufh. 4365. (Vid. Ruth. Pr. 
3 vol. 1. 136.) 


L. 29. For Negleé? of Office as an Ainbaffador. 


The Duke of Suffolk was impeached, 28 H. VI. for that 
& cing ambaflador, he confented to the delivery of divers towns, 
tothe king of France, without the privity of the other ambaf- 
{adors. Vide Art. 4. (Vid. Seld. 3 vol. 2 p. 1597.) 

The Earl of Briftol, that he, being ambaflador, gave falfe 
informations tothe king. 1 Rufh. 249. 

That he did not purfue, his inftructions. Art. 2. 1 Ruth. 
250. 

That he purfued his embafly for his own profit only. Art. 4e 
1 Rufh. 250. 

Cardinal Wolfey, that he made a treaty between the Pope 

and the King of * how when ambaflador to H. VIL. witkout 

the privity of his king. 4 Inft. 89. 156. 

‘L hat he joined himfelé with the ! hing. 4, Inf. go. 


L. 30. 
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Comyns’s Digef of the Laws of England. % 


L. 30. Privy Coun/fellors. 

The Earl of Briftol was impeached, 2 Car. that he coun- 
{elled againft a war with Spain, when the king affronted us, to 
the difhonour and detriment of the realm. Art. 3. 1 Rufh. 250. 

That he advifed a toleration of papifts. 1-Rufh. 251. 

That he enticed the king to popery. a Ruth. 252. 262. 

Michael de la Pool was impeached, 10 R. If. That he in- 
cited the king to act againft the advice of parliament. Seld. 
Jud. Parl. 25. (3 vol. 2 p. 1590.) 

The Spencers, that they gave bad counfel to the king. 4 
Inft. 54. 3 
: The Earl of Orford, that he advifed a prejudicial peace. 
8 May 1701. 

Lord Finch, that he, being fpeaker of the commons, refufed 
proceedings in the houfe. ) 


L. 31. Admiral. 


The Duke of Buckingham was impeached, for that he, be- 
ing admiral, neglected the fafeguard of the fea. Ruth. 308. 

The Earl of Orford, that he hazarded the navy, and had 
neglected to take fhips of the enemy. 8 May 1701. 


L. 32. Chancellor. 

Michael de la Pool was impeached, that he, being chancel- 
lor, a€ted contrary to his duty. Seld. Jud. Parl. 26. (3 vol. 
2 p. 1596.) 

Lord Somers, that he ratified a peace not approved by the 
parties concerned under the great feal. 16 May 1701. 

That he put the great feal without warrant. 16 May 1701, 

- And toa blank commiffion. 16 May 1701.- 

That he made unlawful and irregular decrees and orders, and 
delay of juftice. 16 May 1707. 

Michael de la Poo! was impeached, that he purchafed lands 
of the king, which he had procured to be furveyed under their 
walue. Seld. Jud. Parl. 24. (3 vol. 2 p. 1596.) | 

For a fraudulent purchafe from the king. Seld, Jud, Parl. 


26. (3 vol. 2p. 1596.) 
So a Lord Somers. 316 May 1701. 


L. 33. For Purchafing or Having a Plurality of Offers. 
The Duke of Buckingham was impeached for a plurality of 
offices. 2 Car. Ruth. 206, 
For purchafing of offices. Rufh. 306, 334. 
The Earl of Orford for exercifing incompatible offices. 8 
May 1701. | 
So the Lord Halifax. 9 June 1701, 
B3 | L. 34. 


























6 Comyns’s Digeft of the Laws of England. 


L. 34. For Malefeazance to the King. 


‘The Duke of Buckingham was impeached for giving a me= 
dicine to the king, without advice of the phyficians. Ruth, 
351. 

L. 35. To the Publick Good. 

So the Spencers, father and fon, were impeached for that they 
prevented the great men of the realm from giving their. counfel 
to the king, except in their prefence. 4 Inft. 53. 


That they put good magiftrates out of offices, and advanced 
bad. 4 Inft. 5 


: The Earl ot Orford was impeached, that he encouraged a 
rates. 8 May 1701. 


L. 36. For Procurement of Illegal Patents. 

Sir G. Mompefion was impeached for the procurement of pa- 
tents of monopoly. 18 Jac. Ruth. 24, 27. Seld. Jud. Parl. 31. 
(3 vol. 2p. 1598.) 7 

L. 37. For Corruption in Office. | 

Lord Bacon, chancellor, was impeached for bribery. 18 Jac. 

Rufh. 28. Seld. Jud. Parl. 31, (3 vol. 2 p. 1599.) 


The Duke of a a for the fale and purchafe of of- 
fices. Rufh. 3 

The Lord Pinch for unlawful methods of enlarging forefts, 
when affiftant to the Juftices in Eyre. Art. 3. (Vid. Ruth. 
Pa 3s vol. 1. 137-) | 

For threatening other judges ta fubferibe to his opinion. Art, 
4, 5,6, Vide Ruth. part 3. vol. 1. 137. ; 

For delivering opinions which he knew to be contrary to law, 
Art. 7. Vids Rufh. Pt. 3. vol. 1. 137. 


oe drawing the bufinefs of the court to his chambers. Art. 


8. (Vide Rufh. Part 3. vol. 1. 138.) 
‘L. 38. For Oppreffion or Deccit. 

So qn impeachment was exhibited for feveral extortions and 
deceits to the publick. Seld. Jud. Parl. 19. (3 vol. 2 p. 
1504, 5-) 

An article was exhibited acaintt Cardinal Wolfey for exer- 


cifing legatine authority, to the prejudice of the prerogative, 
and opprefiion of ordinaries and houfes of religion. 4 Inft. 8 


So againit the Earl of Orford, for conve rting the publick 
money. to his own ufe, without account. 8 May 1701. 
L. 39. For Regard to private I: teref?. 


So an impeachment was againft the Earl of Orford, that he 


procured from the king, to hi mfelf, exorbitant grants in Jands 
and money. § May 1701, 
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HotweEw’s Interefting Hiftorical Events, &c. 2 


_ ‘So againft Lord Somers, 16 May 1701. 
» For taking money, &c. from a foreign prince, without giv- 
ing an.account for it. 8 May 1701. 
For felling goods, taken as admiral, for his own ufe, without 
accounting for a tenth to others. 8 May 1701.: : 
Lord Halifax, for obtaining grants of efta:es forfeited for re- 


bellion. g June 1701. 
For obtaining grants of money when there was a war and 


heavy taxes. ,g June 1701. 


And grants out of the king’s woods. g June 1701. 


When we confider the various caufes of impeachment aboveenu- 
merated, one might be apt to wonder that fo many ftatefmen have 
efcaped profecution. How few have there been, for inftance, who 
have not * put good magiftrates out of office, and advanced bad?’ 
How few have there been who have not ‘ procured to themfelves 
exorbitant grants in lands and money ?? Under this lat head of 
impeachment, it may be a doubt, worth the confideration of 
thofe who are quartered on the public, whether penfions pre - 
vioufly ftipulated in cafe of difmiffion from office, together with 
peetieeds to fome booby of an heir, who has not yet abandoned 
his battledore and fhuttle cock, may hot, without any violence 
of conftruétion, fall within the idea of exorbitant grants ? A 

he 





dnterefting Hiftorical Events, relative to the Provinces of Bengal, 
and the Empire of Indoftan. Wéith a feafmable Hint and Per- 
JSwafive to the Honourable the Court of Direéors of the Eaft In- 
dia Company. As alfo the Mythology and Cofmogony, Fafis and 
Feftivals of the Gentoos, Followers of the Shaftah. Anda Dif- 
Jfertation on the Metempfyckofis, commonly, though erroneoufly, called 
the Pythagorean Deétrine. By J. Z. Holwell, Efq; Part II. 
with Cuts. 8vo. 3s. 6d. few’d. Becket and De Hondt. 


OQTWITHSTANDING we have had many learned and 
curious accounts of the eaftern empire, and fome of them 
under the fanétion of names which bear high and deferved au- 
thority, yet we have been able to obtain very little information 
concerning the religion of the Bramins; and even that little hath 
been very unintelligible. Mr. Holwell’s account, therefore, can- 
not fail of being acceptable to all who have any curiofity relating 
to the fubjed. 
In our Review for October 1765, we gave fome account of 
the firft part of this work; in which we made. our Readers 
preity well acquainted with the Author’s general -fentiments, 


ww regard to thofe holy fcriptures of the Gentoos, the Shaftah 
B 4 of 





























8 Hotwe's Interefing Hiflorical Events, 


of Bramah, and the Viedam*; and they will remember the 
high reverence which he then exprefled tor the Shaftah, as the 
pure, original, the uncorrupted fountain of the latter. Mr, 
H. hath not yet cooled in his zeal for that drbtia facra of Indof- 
tan. ‘£1 thought it moft unjuft, fays he, (in his dedication of 
this fecond part, to the Duke of Northumberland) that the wif- 
dom and tenets of Bramah and the ancient Bramins fhould be 
longer difgraced by the ftrange innovations and practices of their 
modern brethren ; for from thefe unworthy fucceflors alone have 
been difleminated the general accounts which wé are hitherto 
made acquainted with of the theology of thefe peopie. >. 

‘ Hence it is that although the wifdom of the eaftern fages 
hes been proverbially famous, yet we find them reprefented ta 
us, in moft relations, as a race, from the beginning, equally 
credulous and ignorant. From fuch imputations { have en- 
deavoured to vindicate them; not by laboured apologies, but by 
a fimple difplay of their primitive theolagy, which | would wil- 
lingly hope cannot but be acceptable to the public, in fo inqui- 
fitive and learned an age as this.’ , 

This fecond part opens with Chap. iv. wherein, by way of 
intredyfion, the Author briéfly treats of the religious tenets of 
the Gentoos, followers of the Shaftah. He had before pre- 
_ mif@y that in the profecution of this fourth general head, he 

touch only on the original principal tenets of thofe ancient 
people the Gentoos ; for, fays he, ‘ were we to penetrate into 
and difcufs the whole of their modern ceremonials, and compli- 
cated modes of worfhip ; our labour would be without end: 
thefe are ag diffufe, as the ancient fundamental tenets of Bra- 
mah are fhort, pure, fimple and uniform ; in. this predicament 
the Gentoos are not fingular, as the original text of every 
theolagical fyftem, has, we prefume, from a fimilar caufe, 
unheppi'y undergone the fame fate ; though at firft promulged 
as a divine inftitution.’ | 

Mr. H. now begins with cafting a flight glance over the 
earlieft accownts of Indoftan. Mentioning the invafion of that 
empire by Alexander the Great, he condemns the hiftories theres 
of, by Arrian and Q, Curtius, as ftrongly tinctured with inven- 
tion and remance: and ‘he {peaks of the renowned king Porus 
as a mere imaginary being. As ta the grounds on which he has 
txken fo much liberty with thefe celebrated hiftorians, we refer 
to the book, and fhall proceed to what more immediately re- 

ards the main defign of this part of the work. 
~ "Pouching the antiquity of the Gentoo-fcriptures, he is of 


gt Viedam, itn the Malabar language, fignifies the fame as Shaflab 
jn the Sanfcrit, viz. divine words: or words of God, ’ 
| ae opinion 
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relative to Bengal gnil Indoflan, ~ 9 


epmion that the Heaven-defcended Shaftah of Bramah*, is as 
antient,. at teaft, as avy written body of divinity that was ever 
produced to the world. He enters on a detail of the origin of 
this book; of the feveral innovations and chang¢s it bas fuftered, 
by expofitors and commentators ;-{ a fpecies of vermin from whom 
no eripiures ate free} and having informed us of the genuime 
concestions and belief which the Bramins themfelves entertain 
of the antiquity of their facred oracles, with the remarkable in- 
novations (very fimilar to the corruptions of the Chriftian 
fcheme by th¢ Roman-cattolics) they bave undergone ; he af- 
{ures us that the particulars he recites have been repeatedly cons 
firmed to him, in various conferences with many of the moft 
learned and ingenious among the foyt, or tribe of writers... The 
following is his fummary review of thofe particulars ; viz. that 
¢ they date the birth of the tenets and doctrines of the Shaftah, 
from the expulfion of the angelic beings from the heavenly re- 
ions ; that thofe tenets were reduced into a written body of 
ae four thoufand eight hundred and fixty-fix years ago, and 
then by God’s permiffion were promuiged and preached to the 
inhabitants of Indoftan. That thefe original {criptures under- 
went a remarkable change or innovation a thoufand years after 
the miffion of their prophet andlaw-giver Bramah, in the publi- 
cation of the Chartah Bhade Shaftah + and that three thoufand 
three hundred and fixty-fix years paft, thefe original {criptures 
fuffered a {eeond and laft change or innovation, im the publica- 
tion of the Aughtorrah Bhade Shaftah ¢, which occafioned the 
firft and only fchifm among the Gentoos, that fubfitts to this 
day, namely between the followers of the Aughtorrah Bhade 
Shaftah, and the followers of the Viedam.’ : 

Mr. H. now proceeds to offer a few conjectures in fupport of 
his favourite idea, that the original tenets of Bramah are of the 
higheft antiquity, and not copied from any fyftem of theology 
that hath ever been promulged to, or obtruded on the belief of 
mankind. He endeavours to fhew that thofe celebrated fages of 
the Eaft, Zoroafter and Pythagoras, vifited India, not to in/rud 
but to receive inftru€tion from the Bramins ; and he concludes, 
that ‘ the AZetempfychofis, as well as the three grand principles 
taught in the greater Eleufinian myfteries ; namely, the unity of 
the gcdbead, his general providence over all creation, and a future 


* The account which the Gentoos give of Bramah, their divine le- 
giflator, is, that he was an angel, appointed by God to write down his 
holy laws in debtah nagur, the language of angels; after which he was 
fent from Heaven to promulgate thofe laws: that he 2ffumed the +hu- 
man form, took upon him the government of Indoftan, and tranflated, 
for the ufe of his people, the whole body of laws he brought with him 
into the Sanfcrit tongue, then the univerfal language of all Indoftan. 

+ Tre firft expofition. 

} The fecond, and moft voluminous commentary. 
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ae HotwE v’s Interefling Hiftorical Events, 
Sate of rewards and punifhments; were fundamental doétrines of 


‘Bramah’s Shaftah, and were preached by the Bramins, from 


time immemorial to this day, throughout Indoftan: not as myf- 
teries, but as religious tenets, publicly known and received; by 
every Gentoo, of the meaneft capacity. This is a truth, which, 
we conceive, was unknown to the learned inveftigator of the 
Eleufinian myfteries ; ; or it is probable he would, with more 
caution, have aflerted, that the eaftern nations received their 
do€trines from the Egyptians.’ 

That Pythagoras took the doctrine of the Mietempfychof 1s 
from the Bramins, is a determined point with our Author ; whe 
obferves, that this doCtrine being in future times, ftyled Pytha- 
gorean, is owing to an egregious miftake, which could only pro- 
ceed from ignorance of its original. 

Having fettled the antiquity and originality of the Gentoo 
theology, the Author goes on to prefent his readers with the 
fundamental doGtrines of the Bramins, ranged, in this chapter, 
under five diftinét fections, tranflated from the firft book of the 
Shaftah ; fubjoining to each fection, a chapter of his own re- 
narks. We fhall give the firft fection, with its comment, as a 
fpecimen both of the divine words, and of Mr. Holwell’s annoe 
«ations. 

SHastTan, Sed. I, 
“¢ Of God, and his Attributes. 


* God is One *.—Creator of all that is.—God is like a per- 
et {phere, without beginning or end.—God rules and governs 
all creation by a general providence refulting from firft deter- 
mined and fixed principles. — Thou fhalt not make enquiry into 
the effence aud nature of the exiftence of the Eternal One, nor, 
by what laws he governs —An enquiry into either, is vain, and 
criminal. Itis enough, that day by day, and night by night, thou 
feeft in his works ; his w Waban: power, and his mercy.—Benefit 
thereby.” 
: REMARKS. 


© The foregoing fimple and fublime defcription of the Su- 
preme Being, conftitutes the firft chapter, or feétion of the 
Shaftah.— The Bramins of the Aughtorrah Bhade teach, that 
there originally exifted a chapter of the Shaftah, which ex- 
plained and folely treated of the divine nature and effence ; ; but 
that it was foon irrecoverably loft, and never tranfmitted to pof- 


‘terity by Bramah, who tore it out of his Chartah Bhade. 


* Jt is wort'y of note here, and much to the honour of the Shaftah, 
how ftrone'y and confantly it inculeates the great doctrine of the Unity 
of Gon, the § “eg Being is always mentioned, in pee fection, 


as the Eve na] Osc 
¢ Baldéus, 
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- ¢ Baldeus, who refided thirty years on the ifland of Ceylon, 
and has given a laborious tranflation of the Viedam; recites a 
fimilar anecdote from thofe fcriptures, and fays, ** that the loft 
part treated of God, and the origin of the univerfe, or vifible 
worlds, the lofs of which is highly lamented by the Bramins.” 
—In which this author feems to.have plunged into a double er- 
ror; firft, in alledging the part loft, treated of the origin of the 
univerfe ; whereas both the Viedam, and Shaftah, are elaborate 
on the fubject ; and fix not only the period of its creation, but 
alfo its precife age, and term of duration, (as we fhall fhew 
hereafter) ; confequently and fecondly, they could not properly 
be faid to-lament a lofs they never fuftained,—But in truth, the 
whole of this matter is allegorical, a circumftance, which Bal- 
deus, it feems, never adverted to, - BE 

¢ In various difcourfes we have had, with fome learned Bra- - 
mins, on the above-cited paflage of the Aughtorrah Bhade, they 
were all unanimous in their fenfe and interpretation of it: name- 
ly, that to man was given for the exercife of his reafon, and 
1 virtue, the contemplation of the vifible wonders of the creation; 
but, that the ETERNAL ONE had precluded all enquiry into his 
origin, nature and efience, and the laws by which he governs; 
as fubjeéts inexplicable to, and beyond the limited powers of 
created beings: therefore it is emphatically faid, that Bramah 
tore out that part, implyiug the prohibition of fuch enquiries, as 
ufelefs and prefumptuous. : i 

‘ Had one tythe of the time and trouble, which the juft men- 
tioned ecclefiaftic beftowed in rendering a literal tranflation of 
the Viedam, been employed in attempting an explanation of 





its myfleries ; his labours might have proved worthy the atten- 

tion of the learned; whereas, by contenting himfelf with a bare 
| verfion, without aiming at the interpretation of the allegorical 
parts of thofe fcriptures, his toils, which muft have been great 
and intenfe, have only produced a monfter, which fhocks reafon 
and probability.— They are mifreprefentations like thefe, which 
we have lamented in the preliminary difcourfe, to the firft part 
of this our work, as injur.ous to human nature; various and 
enormous are the miltakes, which this author has fallen into 
from the above caufe, through the whole of his voluminous 
work, which might be proved in a multitude of inftances,’ 

In his long chapter of remarks on the 5th fection, our Author 
introduces a curious account of the voluntary facrifice of the 
Gentoo-wives, who burn themfelves with the bodies of their 
deceafed hufbands. He takes no {mall pains in his enquiry into 
the nature and origin of this extraordinary facrifice; to which 
he was the rather induced, as this fubje&t, though often, men- 
tioned by various authors, feems to have been hitherto but very 
imperfectly underftood. —The caufe, he obferves, commonly af- 
figned for the origin of this facrifice, is, * that it was a law 
| 7 conftituted 
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conflituted to put a period to a wicked praGtice that the Gen- 
toos wives had of poifoning their hufbands ;—for this aflertion 
we cannot trace the fmalleft temblance of truth, and indeed the 
known fact, chat the facrifice muft be voluntary, of itfelf re- 
futes, that common miftake.—It has alfo been a received opi- 
nion, that if the wife refules to burn, fhe.lofes her caft {or 
tribe) and is flamped with difgrace and infamy, an opinion 
equally void of foundation in fact as the other.—The real ftate 
ef this,cafe is thus circumftanced.—The firft wife (for the Gen- 
two laws allow bigamy, although they frequently do not benefit 
themfelves of the indulgence, if they have iffue by the firft) has 
it in her choice to burn, but is not permitted to declare her refo- 
lution before twenty-four hours after the deceafe of her huf- 
band ;—if fhe refufes, the .right devolves to the fecond,—if 
either, after the expiration of twenty-four hours, publicly de- 
clare, before the Bramins and witnefles, their refolution to burn, 
cannot then retract. If they both refufe at the expiration 
of that term, the worft confequence that attends their refufal, is 
lying under the imputation of being wanting to their own ho- 
nour, purification, and the profperity of their family, for from 
their infancy, they are inftruéted by the houfhold Bramin to 
look upon this cataftrophe, as moft glorious to themfelves, and 
beneficial to their children: the truth is, that the children ef 
the wife who burns, become thereby illuftrious, and are fought 
after in marriage by the moft opulent and honourable of their 
caft, and fometimes received into a caf fuperior to their own. 
¢ That the Bramins take unwearied pains to.encourage, pro- 
mote, and confirm in the minds.of the Gentoo wives, this fpi- 
sit of burning, is certain {their motives for it, the penetration 
of. our readers may by and by probably difcover) and although 
they feldom Jlofe their labour, yet inftances happen, where fear, 
or love of life, fets at nought all their preaching; for it fome- 
times falls out that the firft wife refufes, and the fecond burns ; 
at others, they both refufe; and as but one can burn, Jt fo hap- 
pens, that when the fecond wife has iflue by the deceafed, and 
the firft none, there cemmonly enfues a violent contention be- 
tween them, which of the two fal] make the facrifice ; but this 
difpute is genera'ly determined by the Bramins, in favour of the 
firft, unlefs the is preyai'ed on by perfwafion, or other motives 
to wave her right, in favour of the fecond.—Having elucidated 
thefe matters, we will proceed to give our readers the beft ac- 
eount, we have been able to obtain, of the erigin of this re- 
markabie cuftom. , 
_ © At the demife of the mortal part of the Gentoos great law- 
giver and prophet, B:amah, his wives, inconfolable for his lof, 
refolved not to furvive him, and offered themfelves voluntar 
wictims on his funcrgl pile. —The wives af the chief Rajahs, the 
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&rft officers of the ftate, being unwilling to have it thought that 
they were deficient in fidelity and affe€tion, followed the heroic 
example fet them by the wives of Bramah ;—the Bramins (a 
tribe then newly conftituted by their great legiflator) pronounced 
and declared, that the delinquent fpirits of thofe heroines, im- 
mediately ceafed from their tranfmigrations, and had’ entered 
the firlt boboon* of purification—it followed, that their wives 
claimed a right of making the fame facrifice of their mortal 
forms to God, and the manes of their deceafed hufbands ;—the 
wives of every Gentoo caught the enthuftaftic (now pious) 
| flame.—T hus the heroic aéts of a few women brought about a 
eneral cuftom, the Bramins had given it the ftamp of religion, , 
: they. foifted it into the Chartah and Aughtorrah Bhades, and in- 
ftituted the forms and ceremonials that were to accompany the 
facrifice, ftrained fome obfcure paflages of Bramah’s Chartah 
Bhade, to countenance their declared fenfe of the a€tion, and 
eftablifhed it as a religious tenet throughout Imdoftan, fubject 
to the reftriGtions before recited, which leaves it a voluntary act 
of glory, piety, and fortitude.—Whether the Bramins were fin- 
cere in their declared fenfe, and confecration of this act, or had 
a view to the fecuring the fidelity of their own wives, or were 
actuated by any other motives, we will not determine. | 
¢ When people have lived together to an advanced age, in 
mutual aéts of confidence, friendfhip and affe@tion ; the facrifice 
a Gentoo-widow makes of her perfon (under fuch an affecting 
{ circumftance as the Jofs of friend and hufband) feems lefs an ob- 
| ject of wonder ;—but when we fee women in the bloom of 
youth, and beauty, in the calm pofleffion of their reafon and 
underftanding, with aftonifhing fortitude, fet at nought, the 
tender confiderations of parents, children, friends, and the hor- 
ror and torments of the death they court, we cannot refift view- 
ing fuch an act, and fuch avictim, with tears of commiferation, 
awe and reverence.’ 
Mr. H. fays he has been prefent at many of thefe facrifices: in 
fome of the victims, he obferved a pitiable dread, tremor, and re- 
luctance, that ftrongly fpoke repentance for their declared refo- 
lution ; but it was too late to retract, or retreat ; the angel Biftnoo 
was waiting for the f{pirit.—* If the felf-doom’d vi&im difcovers 
wart of courage and fortitude, fhe is with gentle force obliged 
fo afcend the pile, where fhe is kept down with long poles, held 
: by men on each fide of the pile, until the flames reach her; her 
{creams and cries, in the mean time, being drowned amidft the 
deafening noife of loud mufic, and the acclamations of the mul- 
titude.—Others we have feen go through this fiery trial, with 
* + Molt amazing, fleady, calm refolution, and joyous fortiiude— 
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It will not we hope be unacceptable, if we prefent our readers 
with an inftance of the latter, which happened fome years paft 
at the Eaft India company’s factory at Coflimbuzaar, in the 
time of Sir Francis Ruffell’s chiefship ; the author, and feveral 
other gentlemen of the factory were prefent, fome of whom are 
now living :—from a nairative which the author then tranfmitted 
to England he is now enabled to give the particulars of this moft 
remarkable proof of female fortitude, and conftancy. 

«¢ At five of the clock on the morrting of the 4th of Febru- 
ary, 1742-3, died Rhaam Chund Pundit of the Mahahrattor 
tribe, aged twenty-eight years. His widow (for he had but one 
wife) aged between feventeen and eighteen, as foon as he ex- 
pired, difdaining to wait the term allowed het for reflection, 
immediately declared to the Bramins and witnefles prefent, her 
refolution to burn. As the family was of rio {mal] confideration, 
all the merchants of Coflimbuzaar, and her relations, left no 
arguments uneflayed to difluade her from it~Lady Ruffel, with 
the tendereft humanity, fent her feveral meflages to the fame 
purpofe ;—the infant ftate of her children (two girls and a boy, 
the eldeft not four years of age) and the terrors and pain of the 
death fhe fought, were painted to her in the ftrongelt and moft 
lively colouring—fhe was deaf to all,—fhe gratefully thanked 
Lady Ruifell, and fent her word fhe had now nothing to live 
for, but recommended her children to her proteétion.—When 
the torments of burning were urged in terrorem to her, fhe with 
a refolved and calm countenance, put her finger into the fire, 
and held it there a confiderable time, fhe then with one hand 
put fire in the palm of the other, fprinkled incenfe on it, and 
fumigated the Bramins. The confideration of her children left 
deflitute of a parent was again urged to her.—She replied, He 
that made them, would take care of them.—She was at laft 
given to underf{tand, fhe fhould not be permitted to burn*; 
this for a fhort fpace feemed to give her deep affliction, but foon 
recolle&ting herfelf, fhe told them, death was in her power, 
and that if fhe was not allowed to burn, according te the prin- 
ciples of her caft, fhe would ftarve herfelf.— Her friends, finding 
her thus pcremptory and refolved, were obliged at laft to affent. 

‘* The body of the deceafed was carried down to the water- 
fide, early the following morning, the widow followed about 
ten o’clock, accompanied by three very principal Bramins, her 
children, parents, and relations, and a numerous concourfe of 


people. ‘The order of leave for her burning did not arrive from 


Hofleyn Khan, Fouzdaar of Morfhadabad, until after one, and 


* The Gentoos are not allowed to burn. without an order from the 
Mohammedan govcrament, and this permiffion is commonly made‘ 


perquifite of, 
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it was then brought by one of the Soubah’s own officers, who 


‘had orders to fee that fhe burnt voluntarily——The time they 


waited for the order was employed in.praying with the Bramins, 
and wafhing in the Ganges; as foon as it arrived, fhe retired 
and ftayed for the {pace of half an hour in the midft of her female 
relations, among whom was her mother; fhe then diyefted her- 
felf of her bracelets, and other ornaments, and tied them in a 
cloth, which hung like an apron before her, and was conducted 
by her female relations to one corner of the pile ; on the pile 
was an arched arbor formed of dried fticks, boughs and leaves, 
open only at one end to admit her entrance ; im this the body 
of the deceafed was depofited, his head at the end oppofite to 
the opening.—At the corner of the pile, to which fhe had been 
conducted, the Bramin had made a {mall fire, round which fhe 
and the three Bramins fat for fome minutes, one of them gave 
into her hand a leaf of the bale tree (the wood commonly confe+ 
crated to form part of the funeral pile) with fundry things on 
it, which fhe threw into the fire ; one of the others gave her a 
fecond leaf, which fhe held over the flame, whilft he dropped 
three times fome ghee on it, which melted, and fell into the 
fire; (thefe two operations, were preparatory fymbols of her 
approaching diflolution by fire) and whilft they were performing 
this, the third Bramim read to her fome portions of the Augh- 
torrah Bhade, and afked her fome queftions, to which fhe an- 
twered with a fteady and ferene countenance; but the noife was 
fo great, we could not underftand what fhe faid, ahhough we 
were within a yard of her.—Thefe over, fhe was led with great 


‘folemnity three times round the ptle, the Bramins reading be- 


fore her; when fhe came the third time to the {mall fire fhe 
flopped, took her rings off -her toes and fingers, and put them 
to her other ornaments ; here fhe took a folemn majeltic leave 
of her children, parents, and relations; after which, one of 
the Bramins dipped a larze wick of cotton in fome ghee, and 
gave it ready lighted into her hand, and led her to the open ~ 
fide of the arbor; there, al! the Bramins fell at her feet ;—after 
fhe had bleffed them, they retired weeping ;—by. two {teps, fhe 
afcended the pile. and entered the arbor; on her entrance, the 
made a profound reverence at the feet of the deceafed, and ad- 
vanced and feated herfe!f by his head; fhe looked in filent me- 
ditation on his face, for the {pace of a minute, then fet fire to 
the arbor, in three places. Obferving that fhe had fet fire to 


‘leeward, and that the flames blew from her, inftantly feeing her 


error fhe rofe, and fet fire to windward, and refumed her fta- 
tion; Enfign Daniel with his cane, feparated the grafs and 
leaves on the windward fide, by which means we had a diftingt 
view of her as fhe fat. With what dignity, and undaunted a 
countenance, fhe fet fire to the pile the lait time, and affiumed 
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her feat, can only be cdneeived, for words cannot convey a juft 
idea of her.—-The pile being of combuftible matters, the fup- 
porters of the roof were prefently confumed, aud it tumbled 
upon her,” 7 | 

© We fee our fair country-women fhudder at an ation, which 


we fear they will:look upon as a proof of the higheft infatuation~ 


in their fex,—Although it is not our intention here ta defend 
the tenets of the Bramins, yet we may be allowed to offer fome 
juftification on behalf of the Gentoo women in the aétion before 
us—let us view it (as we fhould every other action) without 
prejudice, and without keeping always in fight our own tenets 
and cuftoms, and prepofleffions that too generally refult there- 
from, to the injury of others ;—if we view thefe women in a 
juft light, we fhall think more candidly of them, and confefs 
they act upon heroic, as well as rational and pious principles : 
in order,to this we muft confider them as a race of females 
trained from their infancy, in the full conviction of their celef- 
tial rank; and that this world, and the corporeal form that in- 
clofes them, is deftined by God, the one as their place of pu- 
nifhment, the other as their prifon.—That their ideas are con- 
fequently raifed to a foothing degree of dignity befitting angelic 
beings. — They are nurfed and inftructed in the firm faith—that 
this voluntary facrifice is the moft glorious period of their lives, 


-and that thereby the celeftial fpirit is releated from its tranfimi- 


grations, and evils of a miferable exiftence, and flies to join the 
fpirit of their departed hufband, in a ftate of purification; add 
to this the fubordinate confideration of railing the luftre of their 


-children, and of contributing by this a&tion to their temporal 


profperity ;—all thefe it muft be owned are prevalent motives, 


tor chearfully embracing death, and fetting at nought every 
‘common attachment which the weaknefs of humanity urges, 


for a longer exiftence in a world of evil.—Although thefe prin- 
ciples are in general fo diametrically contrary to the prevailing 
fpirit, and genius of our fair country-women, who (from, 2 
happy train of education) in captivating amufements and diffi- 


‘pation, find charms fufficient in this world, to engage their 
-wifhes for a perpetual refidence in it; yet we will depend on 
their natural goodnefs of heart, rears. and candour,; that 


they will in future look an thefe their Gentoo-fifters in the 
creation, in a more favourable and confiflent light, th’n pro- 


bably they have hitherto done ; and not deem that ac an infa- 
tuation, which refults from principle. Let them alfo recolle& - 
that their own hiftory affords illuftrious examples in both fexes 
of voluntary facrifices by fire, becaufe they would not fubferibé 
- even to a different mode of profeffing the fame faith.’ 


We come now to Chap. V. in which the Author introduces 


the 8th fection of the—Shaftah, of the creation of the worlds ; with’ 
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a@ comment, as before. Chap. VI. relates to the Gentod man- - 
her of computing time, and their conception of the age of the 
univerfe, and the period of its diffolution. - The feventh gives 
an account of the Gentoo feftivals, &c. and the whole 
concludes with a.number of curious emblematical engravings, 


_with their explanations, relating to the fubject treated 


of in the fifth chapter. ‘The plates were drawn, Mr. Holwell 
affures us, under the eye of a judicious Bramin of the Battezaar 
tribe,—-the tribe ufually employed in expounding the Shaftah. ra 

: . + yO ° 





The great Chriflian Doétrine of Original Sin defended; Evidences 
~ of its Truth produced, and Arguments tothe ‘contrary anfwered. 
Containing, in particular, a Reply to the Oljcétions and Argu- 


- ings of Dr. Fohn Taylor, in his book, entitled, The Scripture 


_ Do&trine of Original Sin propofed to free and Impartial Exa - 
mination, &c. “By the late Reverend and learned Jonathan 
Fdwards, A. M. Prefident of the College of New Jeriey: 
8vo. 5s. Bofton printed, London re-printed; for Johnfon 


and Co. and J. Keith. 


PHNO thofe perfons who are ftudious of the hiftory of the hu- 
man mind in, its enquirics after knowlege, it muft be a 
curious fubjeét of f{peculation, to. obferve the levity and even 
contempt with which many opinions of a theological. nature 
have in our days been treated, which were. fuppofed by our 
forefathers, to conftitute or affect, the moft vital parts of the 
Chriftian fcheme.s Amongft thefe may be mentioned the doc 
trine of original fin. Every body knows with what folemnity 
it is ftated in the articles of our church, and in moft other pub- 
lic confeffions of faith ; and not many perfons need to be in- 
formed, how violently it was aflailed, fome years ago, by Dr. 
John Taylor of Norwich, ina work which hath pafied through 
feveral. editions, “That book hath provoked feveral defences 
and replies’; and this of Mr. Edwards is by. much the moft im- 
portant of them all. In our account of a former work of his,. 
entitled, 4 careful and ric? Enquiry into the Modern prevailing 
Nations of Freedom of Will*, we bore an honourable atteftation 
to this perfon’s abilities ; and we find not any reafon to fpeak 
lefs refpeétfully of him on the prefent occafion; where he ftilk 
appears to be a mafter in his way; though we mutt confefs that 
his notions on the fubject here treated are many of them mate- 
rially different from our own, 
To attempt a particular analyfis of polemical treatifes, where 
texts with texts a dreadful war maintain, would make us appear 


, * See.Review, Vol. XXVIL. p.434- 
Rey. Jan. 1767. C 3 tedioug 
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tedious and trifling to many of our Readers: we fhall thereforé 
mention briefly what is our Author’s plan, and then make fomé 
general and honeft remarks. 
This work is divided into four patts; which are fubdivided 
into Chapters ; and fometimes into fections. In the firft, are 
confidered, fome evidences of original fin from faéts and events, 
as found by obietvation and experience : together with repre- 
fentations and teftimonies of holy {cripture, and the confeffion 
and aflertions of oppofers. The fecond contains obfervations 
4p particular parts of the holy fcripture, which prove the doc- 
trine of original fin. In the third part is the evidence given us 
of this doctrine in what the fcriptures reveal concerning the re 
demption by Chrift. The fourth and laft confifts of anfwers to 
objections. | 
Original fin hath generally been explained to confift of thefe 
two things ; the imputation of the firft fin of Adam to all his 


flofterity, and the corruption and depravity of the nature of 


every man born into the world; as being either the natural 
and neceflary, or elfe the penal confequence of fuch imputa- 
tion. By the former of thefe, as divines have told us, all man- 
kind were expofed unto, and might juftly have fuffered, the 
wrath and curfe of God, both in this {tate and that which is to 
come. The latter hath been explained to this purpofe; that 
every man is naturally prone to all evil and averfe from alt 
ood ; that he hath neither will nor power to turn unto God ; 
and that, till he is born again, all his works have the nature of 
fin. Such was the right faith concerning the natural ftate of 
every man coming into the world, when the good Dr. Taylor 
wrote his learned book, in which he hath attempted to fhew, 
that thefe notions are inconfiftent with all our ideas of the mo- 
ral attributes and government of God, and have no neceffar 
foundation in reafon or in fcripture. ‘To affert, that in fo 


large a work, Mr. Edwards hath not convicted him of any. 


overfights and errors, would be unjuft; but we are far from 
thinking, that in the main argument, he hath gained any reak 
advantages over the Doétor. 

This whole controverfy doth evidently turn upon the ttuth or 
falfenefs of this propofition, * that Adam was the federal head, 
or moral reprefentative of all his defcendants.’? Dr. Taylor bent 
his whole force againft this notion ; and feemed to himfelf, and 
to his friends, to have greatly the advantage over his opponents 
in this argument. Mr. Edwards, on the other hand, doth af- 
fert the moral reprefentation of all mankind in the perfon of 
their firft progenitor, in the utmoft degree of extent ; and fup- 
pofes, which is what-he attempts to prove philofophically, that 
the depravation of the mind of man mutt have been the confe- 
quence 
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quence of the lapfe of Adam, in this fituation, We fhall quote 
a part of what Mr. Edwards fays upon this capital queftion. 

¢ But now the grand objection is againft the rea/onablene/s of 
fuch a conflitution, by which Adam and his pofterity fhould be 
looked upon as one, aind dealt with ra ia in an affair of 
fuch infinite confequence ; fo that if Adam finned, they mu 
neceflarily be made /mners by his difobedience, and come into 
exiftence with the fame apres of difpofition, and be looked 
upon and treated as though they were partakers with Adam in 
his act of fin. I have not room here to rehearfe all Dr. T——r’s 
vehement exclamations againft the reafonablenefs and juftice of 
this.—Al] may be fummed up in this, that Adam and his pof- 
terity are not one; but entirely di/tind? agents.’ To this Mr. Ed- 
wards replies; after having told us that it fignifies nothing to 
exclaim againft plain fad; which is a home-thruft truly ! ¢ that 
this objection, however fpecious, is really fourtded on_a falfe 
hypothefis, and wrong notions of what we call famene/s or one- 
nefs, among created things; and the feeming force of the ob- 
jection arifes from ignorance or inconfideration of the degree, in 
which created identity or onenefs with paft exiftence, in gene- 
ral, depends on the fovereign conftitution and law of the fu- 
preme Author and Difpofer of the univerfe.’ 

Upon this our Author enters into a difcuffion of the celebrated 
queftion concerning that which conftitutes the identity. both of 
perfons and things ; after which, he proceeds to apply his phi- 
lofophy to his divinity, in the manner following : 

© Now let us fee how the confequence of thefe things is to my 
prefent purpofe: If the exiftence of created fubflance, in each 
fucéellive moment; be wholly the effe& of God’s immediate 
power, in that moment, without any dependance on prior ex- 
iftence, as much as the firft creation out of nothing, then what 
exifts at this moment, by this power, is a mew effe? ; and fim- 
ply and abfolutely confidered, not the fame with any paft ex- 
iftence, though it be like it; and follows it according to a cer- 
tain eftablifhed method. And there is no identity or onenefs in 
the cafe, but what depends on the arbitrary conftitution of the 
Creator; who by his wife fovereign eftablifhment fo unites thefe 
fucceflive new effects, that he treats them as one; by communi- 
cating to them like properties, relations, and citcumftances ; 
and io leads us to regard and treat them as ome, } 

‘ Jt appears from what has been faid, that all oneflefs, by 
virtue whereof follution and guilt from paft wickednefs are de- 
fived, depends entirely on a divine eftablifhment. It is this, and 
this only, ‘that muft. account for guilt and an evil taint on any 
individual foul; in confequence of a crime committed twenty or 
forty years ago, remaining ftill, and even to the end of the 
world, and for ever, -- And all communications, derivations, or 
C 2 continuation 
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continuation of qualities, properties, or relations, natural or 
moral, from what is pa//, as if the fubjeCt were one, depends 
-on no other foundation. | 

« And Iam perfuaded, no folid reafon can be given, why 
God, who conftitutes all other created union or onenefs, ac- 
cording to his pleafure, and for what purpofes, communications, 
and effeéts, he pleafes, may not eftablifh a conftitution where- 
by the natural poferity of Adam, proceeding from him, much 
as the buds and branches from the ftock and root of a tree, 
fhiould be tréated.as one with him,. for the derivation, either of 
righteoufnefs, and communion of rewards, or of the lofs of 
righteoufnefs, and confequent corruption and guilt.” And 
agreeable to this notion of the reafonablenefs of fuch a contti- 
tution, many confiderations are fuggcfted to fhew the pofitive 
goodnefs and propriety of it. 

From a comparifon of this book with that upon free-will 
mentioned above, it appears, that Mr. Edwards was an acute 
metaphyfician ; and alfo a neceflarian, or fatalift, upon ftoical 
principles ;. and by the help of thofe principles, feems to have 
propofed a reftoration of the fallen fortunes of orthodoxy ; with 
what fuccefs we fhall leave others to determine. His fcheme is 
however unlucky in this, that it will be unintelligible and ufelefs 
to the bulk of the people. , 

For ourfelves, we fhall only fay, that the origin of evil, both 
natural and moral, is a fubject which hath employed, and hi- 
therto perplexed, the greateft philofophers and divines in every 
age ; and fome judicious perfons will probably be of opinion, 
that the Mofaic hiftory of the fall, however explained, is not a 
complete folution of it; or if it hath anfwered fome quettions,,. 
hath left room for others. It may however be fufficient for all 
practical purpofes ; and therefore worthy to be afiumed for true 
(as it was by the firft Chriftian preachers) whenever we have 
occafion to fpeak upon a fubject which feems to lie without the 
reach of all our prefent powers of comprehenfion. In this view 
we were pleafed with a paflage which occurs in p. 242, and 
with which. we fhall finifh our ftri@ures on this performance. 
© Doubilels it was expected, by the great author of the Bible, 
that the account in the three firft chapters of Genefis fhould_be 
taken as a plain account_of the introduction of both natural 
and moral evil into the world, as it has been fhewn to be fo in- 
deed. The hiftory. of Adam’s fin, with its circumftances, 
God’s threatening, and the fentence pronounced upon him 
after his tsanfgreflion, and the immediate coniequences, con- 
fitting in fo vait an alteration in his ftate,“and the ftate of the 
world, which abides ftill, with refpect to all his pofterity, 
do: moft. directly and fufficiently lead to an underftanding of 
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the rife of calamity, fin and death, in this finful, miferable 
‘world.’ 


a We are obliged toa Correfpondent for the foregoing Ar- 
ticle; which, on comparing tt with the Book itfelf, appears to contain 
. . . . . A ; > . ie 
a judicious and impariial Account of Mr. .dwards’s Performance. 
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Rhazes de Varioks ct Morlillis, Arabice ct Latine; cum alus non~ 
nullis cjufdem Argumenti. Cura et impenjis Johannis Channing. 
Svo. 6s. Cadell. . 


HAZES, one of the moft diftinguifhed of the Arabian pby~ 
ficians, flourifhed about the beginning of the tenth cen- 

tury. He was a very voluminous writer; and the firft, accord- 
ing to his own account, who drew up a full and diftinct hiftory 
‘of the fmall-pox. The merits of moft of the works of Rhazes 
have been examined and difcuffed by the learned Dr. Freind : 
and we fhall tranfcribe two paflages, relative to that particular 


difeafe, which is the fubjeét of Mr. Channing’s prefent publi- 
-cation.—* Rhazes, inter Arabas et authoritate fuit et antiquitate 


princeps; primufque omnium, non modo variolas defcripfit, fed 
duo que nunc funt earum genera explicuit.’—Commentarii.— 
* Itaque Rhazes, feriptor fane intelligens, tam in hoc de pe/fi- 
Jentia opufculo, quam in ipfo continenti, totum hunc de ‘variolis 





locum illuftravit: ita quidem cumulaté plenéque, ut perpauca 


vel ad figna ftabilienda, vel ad elicienda praefagia, vel etiam ad 
curationem, in primo faltem ftadio, recté tractandam deeffe vi- 
deantur. Ex hoc fonte mihi videntur omnia, que ad variolas 
pertinent, haufiffe, qui deinde fecuti funt, Arabum magiftri.— 
freind de Purgantibus. 

A Greek verfion of the book on the fmall-pox was printed by 
Robert Stephens, in the year 1548. Of this Greek verfion, 
which was made indeed from the Syriac, and not from the Ara- 
bic, there have been publifhed three different Latin verfions. 
In thefe, which were only verfions of a verfion, there were 
many errors and omiffions. Dr. Mead therefore employed 
two perfons well {ktlled in the oriental languages, to make each 
a feparate Latin tranflation immediately from the Arabic, Thefe 
two tranflations were carefully compared with the original, by 
Thomas Hunt, S. T. P. and profeflor of the Hebrew and Arabic 
languages in Oxford; and from them was formed that Latin 
a of this book of Rhazes, which was publifhed by Dr. 

od. | ' 

Mr. Channing is the firft who has introduced to the world 
the Arabic original, and has given the curious grientalift an 
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eafy accefs to the text itfelf, without his being at the trouble or 
expence of enquiring after the Cod. Meadian.—the MS. Bodleian, 
—Lugduno-Batav.—or any other repofitory of Arabic learning. 
—The tranflation publifhed by Dr. Mead, was from a MS, as 
he himfelf fays, extremely faulty *:—Mr. Channing informs us 
that he had the poffeffion of a much more correct MS, procured 
by the good offices of the Hon. Charles Yorke. | 
As to any further advantages which may be derived from the 
prefent publication, they are exprefled in the following extracts : 
—* Quoad modum reddendi: verfio eft ad literam, ut -aiunt. 
Preffa eft, et verbum verbo reddit, quantum fieri potuit, evitata 
folcecifmi feditate: ut non folum Rhazis periodi, verum etiam 
mens, verba, idioma exhibeantur. Ubi minus id paffus eft lin- 
gue Latine genius, ad imum paginz notatur phrafis Arabica. 
—Quz in Rhazis continente, et reliquis ejus tra€tatibus, necnon 
in ceteris que adducuntur veterum monumentis, regimen alvi 
f{petant, hac omnia chara@tere Italicoimprimuntur. Ea igitur 
textiis portio, veluti in tabula pi€ta, monftrabit eorum do&rinam 
de purgantibus adhibendis vel evitandis: id quod non fine fructu 
fore medicine candidatis perfuafifimum habco.— Annotatiun- 
culz paflim fparguntur, quz editori faltem, neceflaria effe vide- 
bantur, fi non aliam, novitatis profectd laudem mereantur ; 
utpote ex auétoribus vel nondum excufis, vel minime yulgaribus 
excerpte, et ad rem vel materiam medicam explicandam ac-~ 
commodate.’ : | * ; | 
Mr. Channing has added to this Look on the fmall pox, tranf- 
lations of fuch paflages in the other works of Rhazes as parti- 
cularly relate to the fame fubject. The longeft is from the 

Continens+. ‘There is likewife one quotation of the fame kind 
from Alfaharavius : and another from an antient Arabian MS. 
lately in the pofleffion of the very learned Dr. Letherland. 

_ The tranflation before us, with refpeét to the phrafeology, 
and particularly with refpect to the tranfpofition of the words, 
frequently differs from that publifhed by Dr. Mead. It has 
more of the Oriental than of the Latin idiom.—We fhall give 
Readers the firft paragraph in the book from each tranf- 

ation. Se | Sony 


MEAD. CHANNING. 
Inquit Abu-Beker Mohammed _Dicit Abu Beker Mohammed 
Zachariz filius : filius Zechariz: 
- Noéte quadam, cum confeffus Accidit olim, quadam noéte, in 
haberetur apud virum quendam no- confeffu apud virum generofum, op- 
 bilem, timum, 








* In locis quamplurimis corruptifimum. p. 15. prefatio. 
+ The Continens of Rhazes was a fort of large common-place- book, 
comprehending every thing relative to medicine, from the time of Hips 
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pocrates down to Ifaac, an old Arabian writer. 
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MEAD. 

bilem, optimum, excellentem, fum- 
mopere ftudiofum fcientiarum uti- 
lium expofitionis, qua illa homi- 
ni laniores, et intellectu faci- 
? eddantur, incidit fermo de 
variolis. Ibi ego in medium pro- 
tuli, ea noéte, que ea de re mihi 
in mentem venerunt. Quibus au- 
ditis, vir ille,; quem Deus hominum 
bono diu fuperftitem incolumem- 
que fervet, voluit ut de ifto morbo 
tractatum componerem, ea conve- 
nientia et aptitudine elaboratum, 

uz effet folida, et fufficiens ; fiqui- 
rs fuper hoc fubjeéto ab ullo five 
ex antiquis, five ex recentioribus, 
fatis exquifitus, ac plane fufliciens, 
fermo nondum haétenus prodiit. 
Quare hunc tractatum compofui, 
{perans Dei potentis, glorio4, re- 
munerationem, et effectum bene- 
placiti ejus, 


Rhazis de Variclis et Marbillis. 


CHANNING. 

timum, egregium, intentum {cien- 
tiis utilibus inveftigandis et expla~ 
nandis, mentionem ab illo factam 
effe variolarum. Ipfe vero protuli 
eadem noéte que mihi in mentem 
venerunt. Voluit autem ille vir 
(Deus donet homines pro!ongatione 
refidui vite ejus) ut componerem 
traciatum de hoc morbo, idoneum, 
folidum, fufficientem: quia talis 
non invenitur, vel ab uno ex anti- 
quis, vel recentioribus, fcriptus, ad 
hoc ufque tempus, loguens con- 
cinné vel fufficienter. Compofui 
igitur hunc tractatum, {perans re- 
munerationem Dei, ptentis, glo- 
riofi, et expectans beneplacitum 
ejus, 


Thefe two tranflations alfo fometimes differ as to the fenfe, 
of which we fhall give the following example : 


MEAD. 
Cap. 9. De Arefa&ione Variolarum, 


Oportet ut, fi magne et zumero 
plurime fuerint variole deficcentut ; 
vel aqua illarum excipiatur goflipio 
puro mundo, in quo nihil omnino 
fit, quod poflic ezgrotum ladere. 
Et fiant eo tempore fufhtus ex fo- 
lis rofaram ficcarum, vel foliis fty- 
racis arboris, vel fantalo, vel foliis 
iridis, vel tamarica; et quidem roi 
in zftate funt convenientiores, ta- 
marix vero in hyeme. 


CHANNING. 
Cap.g. De illis rebus que deficcant 
ariolas. 


Oportet ut omnes ex illis, qua 
magnz funt et exormes, /carificen= 
dur ; et ut humor qui ex iis diftillar, 
excipiatur panno leni mundo, in 
quo nil fit quod cutim excoriet vel 
ledat, In eodem tempore fuffitus 
adhibeatur ex foliis rofarum ficcis, 
vel ex foliis myrti, vel ex fantalo, 
vel iride, vel tamarifco, Rofe qui- 
dem in zftate magis conveniunt, in 
hyeme tamari(cus. 


In one of thefe tranflations, the reader may obferve, that the 
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motfiure of the puftules is to be wiped or dried away : in the other, 
the puftules themfelves are to be /carified or opened, and the matter 
which iffues from them, &c.—Rhazes therefore, according ta 
Mr. Channing, enjoins the pu/fules to be opened, and the evacu2- 
tion of the matter to be thus promoted ;—a practice which has 
been ftrongly recommended by fome of our modern phyficians. 

If this work is well received, Mr, Channing informs us at the 
end of his preface, that he propofes in the fame manner to pub- 
difh the Arabic original of Albucafis, and with it a Latin tranf- . 
C4 lation, 
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Jation.— Sj has primitias tibi gratas efle fentiam, Abucafis, five 
Alfabaravit, inter Arabas infignis, opus de chirurgia, quod ex 
duobus MSS. in bibliotheca Bodleiana fervatis. olim defcripfhi, 
cuique yerfionem Latinam, fere novam accommodavi, brevi fe- 
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Four Differtations on the Reciprocal Advantages of a perpetual Union 
between Great Britain and her Colonies. Written for Mr. Sar- 
gent’s Prize-medal.” 8vo. 2s. Philadelphia printed; Lon- 
con re-printed, for T, Payne, &c. 


HE prefervation of the natural union between Great Bri- 

tain and her colonies, is undoubtedly, to this commercial 
¢ountry, one of the moft important objects that occur within 
the wide circle of political fpeculation ; and it is with pleafure 
that.we fee this great point fo clofely attended to by our Ame- 
rican brethren, as it appears to be, from repeated and manifeft 
inftances. Among other proofs of the filial attachment of our 
colonies, to the mother-country,: we cannot help regarding this 
American publication as one, and that not the leaft confiderable. 
—‘'I he account here given of Mr. Sargent’s prize-medals, and 
of the fuccefs which hath. already attended his patriotic defign, 
is extracted from the preface, and from Dr. Smith’s eulggium, 
pronounced at the delivery of the medal, to Dr. Morgan, who 

ained the.prize. 

About two years ago, John Sargent Efq; a merchant in Lon- 
flon, and member of parliament, prefented to the college of 
Philadelphia, two medals, to be contended for by thofe who 
have received their education at the faid college. One of thefe 
medals js not yet difpofed of; nor is the fubject to which it re- 
Jates here mentioned : the other hath been adjudged to Dr. John 
Morgan, F, R.S. profeffor of the theory and pra€tice of phyfic, 
in that college, in reward for the bef? Englifh effay on the recipro- 
tal advantages. of @ perpetual unjon between Great Britain and ber 
American Colonies. 

So great was the emulation excited by this propofal, among 
the gentlemen educated at this North-American feminary of 
Jearning, that no lefs than mine eflays were prefented by fo 
many different candidates for this honorary reward. Of thefe, 
the ift 2d and 3d here printed, were felected for a fecond read- 
ing ; after which, the medal was unanimoufly decreed to the 
author of the firft, ‘The fecond alfo, written by Stephen Watts, 
M., A. was judged worthy of a medal, had there been another 
for the fame fubject. The third was likewife greatly approved ; 
and jt was agreed that the publication of a]! three would be fea- 
fonable at that remarkable crifis: the important news of the 
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happy repeal of the ftamp-act having arrived but the day before 
this determination.— The author of the third differtation had 
particular reafons for concealing his name.—As to the fourth 
eflay, it was not meant to come in competition for the prize. 
All that the author intended was to throw dw his mite into the 
general ftock ; and it was here annexed at the defire of fome of 
his friends. 

Dr. Smith’s eulogium, prefixed to thefe pieces, breathes a 
lively fpirit of liberty. As provoft of the college, it was his 
office to confer the prize,. at the public commencement, May 
20, 1766: the following extract from this oration, cannot but 
prove agreeable to the generality of our Readers. 

¢ Truly delicate and difficult, we confefs, was the fub- 





je& fir prefcribed to you, [the candidates in.general] to treat 


of, —** the reciprocal, advantages of a perpetual Union between 
Great Britain and her American Colonies,” at a time when a 
fatal mifunderftanding had untwifted all the cords of that Union, 
and the minds of many were too much inflamed. ‘This diffi- 
culty was likewife encreafed to us by other confiderations, 

‘ Great Britain, who, by her liberality, had raifed this Col- 

lege from a helplefs to a flourifhing ftate, had an undoubted de- 
mand on us, in our particular capacity, for all the returns of 
gratitude. Yet we could not, we durft not divert the ftreams 
of Learning from their facred courfe. Our country, nay all 
America, had a right to demand that thofe ftreams fhould be 
directed pure along, to water the goodly Tree of Liberty, nor 
ever be fuffered to cherifh any foul weed, that would choak its 
growth. 
_ © In this moft difficult conjuncture, we rejoice to behold you, 
in your early youth, exercifing all the temper and prudence of 
the moft experienced patriots ; freely and dutifully acknowledg- 
ing in behalf of the mother-country, that, ‘* * as the defign of 
colonizing was not to found a new empire, but to extend the 
old, the colonies owe obedience under all conftitutional and 
legal reftriCtions, and a due fubordination in all commercial pur- 
pofes ;” yet firmly afferting in behalf of the colonies, that they 
“* are entitled, in return, to the full and free enjoyment of Bri- 
tifh Liberty, and neceflary proteétion from all external vio- 
lence,—and that a policy which would infure a fmall immediate 
revenue, at the expence of a great, though indirect, national 
gain, is mean and fordid, unworthy of the generous enterprifing 
{pirit of a commercial nation;” and radically deftructive of the 
mutual confidence, . ! 

‘ We rejoice that ever we had the leaft fhare in forming fen- 
timents like thefe, which have led you to draw the true line, and 


# See Differtation III, 
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powerfully to fhew that on the everlafting bafis of reciprocal in- 
tereft, and a participation of conftitutional privileges, and on 
this alone, our Union fhall be perpetuated, and ‘* our*® bleed- 
ing wounds healed up, without fo much as a fcar by way of re- 
membrance.” 

¢ Here you have fhewn yourfelves entitled to the name of 
true Sons of Liberty Sons of Liberty indeed! neither be- 
tyaying her facred caufe on the one hand, nor degenerating inta 
Licentioufnefs on the other. 

‘ The occafion now calls me to addrefs a few things to you, 
gentlemen, who have juft received your degrees in this femi- 

nary; but I would not trefpafs on the patience of this candid 
audience. 

¢ ‘You have obferved the honours to which literary merit, and 
integrity of principles, have already advanced thefe who have 
gone before you in their ftudies here ; and you cannot but be 
fenfible, that of all the glories reflected upon this inftitution, we 
judge thofe the moft folid and tranfporting which we derive from 
our own fons, 

‘ The time is faft approaching, and I truft your bofoms now 
glow for it, when you too fhall, in your turn, have an oppor- 
tunity of doing honour to your education, by your conduct in 
public life, hen that time fhall come, educated as you have 
been in the principles of found liberty, permit us to promife our- 
felves, that you will ever think it your glory, to be enlifted un- 
der her banners, and to follow her exalted call. 

‘What we have often given in folemn charge to thofe who 
have gone before you, and what you have often heard delivered 
in the courfe of your ftudies here, is, I hope, engraven on your 
memories, and need not now be repeated. 

€ You will confider all arts, all fciences, all eloquence, all 
philofophy, as intended to difcipline the foul for eternity, and fo 
far as they center not ultimately in this grand view, they are at 
beft but empty trifles. Always look on the pr pres of God 
as that mafter fyftem of knowledge, by which all other wifdom 
is to be regulated and perfected. 

© Jn whatever ftation of life you are, we hope you never will 
forget your obligations to this feminary, which will travail, as 
it were, in pain for you, till you appear on the theatre of action 
with dignity; and will expect to find its own children and fons, 
at leaft, among the number of its. friends. — We with you every 
felicity, and bid you farewel. : er 

‘¢. And here I ought to conclude— But the joyous occafion calls 
me to return particular thanks to this fplendid audience for the 
countenance they have given us this day; and to congratulate’ 





* See Mr, Watt:’s Liffertaticn, 
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them on the glorious and happy turn in the affairs of Amcticay 
whereof yefterday gave us the certain and confirmed accounts. 

‘ When I look back on the dreadful ftate of fufpence, in 
which thefe Colonies have been fo long agitated ; when, in the 
room of foreboding doubt and painful folicitude, I behold joy 
in every look, the clouds difperfed, the fun breaking'in upon 
us again, and an affembly around me, in which every man re- 
joices to falute his neighbour as Free.—I feel, I feel, a fympathy 
‘unutterable, and an exultation of foul never felt befare | ! 

_ £ O glorious day! O happy America! if now we but know 
how to prize our happinefs——-T he unguarded fallies of intem- 
perate zeal will foon be forgotten ; but the ftedfaft, the noble, 
| the patriotic efforts of cool and good men, in the vindication of 
native and conftitutional rights, will more and more claim the 
regard of all the free, in every clime and age, and perhaps be 
confecrated by time into one of the brighteft tranfactions of ‘our 
ftory ; aflerting our pedigree, and fhewing that we were worth 
of having been defcended from the illuftrious ftock of Britons! 

‘ The caufe of liberty, civil and religious, is the caufe of 
Britain herfelf—nay it is the caufe of heaven; and it was with 
inexpreflible fatisfagtion that I beheld more than one of the gen- 
tlemen, who have written on the ties of Union between Great 
| Britain and her Colonies, deriving a very capital argument from 
the ties of a common religion. 

* When I review the hiftory of the world, and look on the 
progrefs of knowledge, freedom, arts and iiendes: I cannot but 
be ftrongly perfuaded that heaven has yet glorious purpofes to 
ferve through America. 

‘ Civil liberty, the proteftant religion, the principles of tole- 
ration, in their purity, honourable-as they are to human nature, 
fubfift but in few places of the globe; and Great Britain is their 
principal refidence. 

‘ Under her ,aufpices they were tranfplanted into America, 
where they have got firm root, and are flourifhing into immenfe 
growth, and will bring fuch an acceffion of ftreneth to the ge- 
neral caufe of liberty and proteftantifm, that we truft no power 
on earth fhall ever be able to prevail againft their unitcd 
ftrength. : 

_ © This fentiment, it is hoped, will more and more gain 
ground among good men, both here and in the mother-coun- 
try; convincing them that to check the fpirit of freedom, or 
difcourage the propagation of knowlege here in America, would, 

on the part of Great-Britain, be to wound her own members, 
and weaken or deftroy that glorious public fyftem of truth, free- 
dom and happinefs, whereof fhe is the guardian and the head. 
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‘ ‘ Animated by thefe principles, and ouided by an enlightened 
' zeal, it will become us to manifeft our gratitude and love to 
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the mother-country, by every means in our power. Let ys 
make our moderation known to all the world; bending our 
whole thoughts to a virtuous induftry, beneficial to ourfelves 
and to Great Britain ; acting “* as free, but not ufing our li- 
berty as a cloak of malicioufnefs” or of licentioufnefs.’ 


We fhall only fay, of the Differtations themfelves, that they ’ 


are fenfible, judicious, and fpirited performances. The general 
aim of their refpective authors, is to give a brief view of the 
prefent ftate of our American fettlements ; to fhew the natural 
advantages of America, and its conveniences for fettling colo- 
nies ; the vaft difference between the condition of England be- 
ore fhe had any plantations in America, and /ince; how to ren« 
der the American trade ftill more valuable; the benefits of an 
interchange of manufactures and commodities; the great ad- 
vantages to be drawn from our American colonies in time of 
war; and moreover, that it is the intereft of thofe colonies to 
perpetuate their union with Great Britain :— with confidera- 
tions, on the part of the mother-country, pointing out the 
fureft means for preferving this union. ‘There are alfo fome 
juft * remarks on the nature and end of government ; the gene- 
ral intereft of communities ; and many other topics, political, 
commercial, and even religious: the laft being, in the opinion 
of the author of the firft eflay, a confideration of fuperior import 
to that of mere commerce, &c. Part of what Dr. Morgan has 
offered on this head, is worth reciting : 
¢ With the fons of Britain the proteftant religion was tranf- 
planted into the colonies. It has taken root, grewn and flou- 
rifhed in the kindly foil. It has already become a fair and lofiy 
tree, and, if it is ftill well nurtured and fufficiently watered, it 
may ere long extend its boughs beyond the fetting fun, even to 
the verge of the eaftern world, and perhaps fhelter the native 
country from whence it originally fprung. ‘Thus Britain has 
already been an happy inftrument in the hands of heaven, of 
bearing the tidings of the gofpel to one of the darkeft corners of 
the globe, to nations, who had long fat in darknefs and the 
fhadow of death. By perpetuating an union with her colonies, 
fhe may likewife, through them, carry thefe glad tidings further 
ftill, even to the utmoft ends of the earth, and thus haften, if 
I may fo fpeak, that glorious period, when ‘* righteoufnefs fhall 
overflow the earth, as the waters cover the feas;” and when all 
the kingdoms of the world fhall become the kingdoms of the 


| Lord and of his Chrift. 


* It may be neceffary to obferve, that the commendations we have 


-pafled on thefe pertormances, are made with due allowance for the in- 


experience of the candidates, who are to be confidexed, not as profeffed 

political writers, but as the-youth of a /eminary which is it//f as yet but 

in its infancy. ' 
° If 
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© If fuch, then, are to be the happy confequenceés of this 
glorious union, fhould not every American, every Britifh pro- 
teftant, ardently wifh and pray, that it may be faithfully and 
inviolably preferved and continued “ as long as the fun and 
moon endure ?” 

On this occafion, it may not be improper to remind our 
Readers, that Dr. Morgan, who obtained this prize, is likewife 
Author of A Difcourfe on the Inflitution of Medical Schools in Ame- 
rica: of which we gave an account in our Review for February 
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Conclufion of Commentaries on the Laws of England. Book the 
Second. By William Blackftone, Efq; See Review for 
November laft, p. 363. | 


E have the pleafure of attending the learned writer of 
¥ thefe commentaries to that part of his work where he 
treats of the feodal fyftem ; a fubject, of which the knowledge 
is indifpenfably neceflary to thofe who would form a juft un- 
derftanding of the civil conftitution of this kingdom, and of 
the laws which regulate its landed property. 
It was difficult to ftrike out any thing new or interefting on 
a fubjeQ@ which has been exhaufted by fome of the ableft pens in 
the kingdom ; but our Author has happily fucceeded. He ob- 
ferves, that ) 
‘ The conftitution of feuds had its original from the military 
policy of the northern or Ceitic nations, the Goths, the Hunns, 
the Franks, the Vandals, and the Lothbards, who all migrat- 
ing from the fame officina gentium, as Crag very juftly entitles 
it, poured themfelves in vaft quantities into all the regions of 
Europe, at the declenfion of the Roman empire. It was 
brought by them from their own countries, and continued in 
their refpective colonies as the moft likely means to-fecure their 
new acquifitions : and, to that end, large diftrifts or parcels of 
land were allotted by the conquering general to the fuperior 
officers of the army, and by them dealt out again in fmallet 
parcels or allotments to the inferior officers and mioft deferying 
foldiers. ‘Thefe allotments were called fesda, feuds, fiefs, or ° 
fees; which laft appellation in the northern languages fignifies 
a conditional ftipend or reward. -Rewards or ftipends they evi- 
dently were ; and the condition annexed to them was, that the 
pofletfor fhould do fervice faithfully, both at home and in the 
wars, tohim by whom they were given ; for which purpofe he 
took the juramentum fidelitatis, or oath of fealty: and in cafe of 
the breach of this condition and oath, by not performing’ the 
Rtipulated fervice, or by deferting the lord in battle, the lands 
were again to revert to him ‘who granted them. - 
| ‘ Scdtce 
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¢ Scarce had. thefe northern conquerors eftablifhed themfelved 
in their héw dominions, when the wifdom of their conftitutions, 
as well a$ their perfonal valour, alarmed all the princes of Eu- 
rope; that is, of thofe countries which had. formerly been Ro- 
ttian provinces, but had revolted, or were deferted by their old 
mafters, inthe general wreck of the empire. Wherefore moft, 
if not all, of them thought it neceflary to enter into the fame or 
a fimilar pian of policy. For whereas, before; the pofleffions 
of theit fubjeéts were perfeétly allodial ; (that is, wholly inde- 
pendent, and held of fia fuperior at all) now they parcelled out 
thE} royal territories, or perfuaded their fubjects to furrender up 
and retake their own landed property, under the like feodal ob- 
ligation of military fealty. And thus, in the compafs of a very 
few years, the feodal conftitution, or the doétrine of tenure, ex- 
terided itfelf over all the weftern world: Which alteration of 
Janded property, in fo very material a point, neceflarily drew 
after it an alteration of laws and cuftoms: fo that the feodal 
laws foon drove out the Roman; which had hitherto univerfally 
obtained, but now became for many centuries loft and forgotten ; 
and Italy itfelf (as fome of the civilians, with more fpleen than 
judgtnent, have exprefled it) beliuinas, atque ferinas, immanefque 
Longobardorum leges accepit.” a ae 

The writer proceeds to obferve; upon good authority, that 
this feodal polity, which was then by degrees eftablifhed over 
all the continent of Europe, feems not to have been received in 
this part of our ifland ; at leaft not univerfally, and as a part of 
the national conftitution, till the reign of William the Norman : 
and the introduction of by that king, does not feem to have 
been effected immediately after the conqueft, nor by the mere 
arbitrary will and power of the conqueror, but to have been con- 
fented to by the great council of the nation, long after his title 


was eftablifhed. 


This our Author proves by many irrefragable arguments, and 
authentic documents: and indeed this propofition is clearly 
eftabiifhed by Lord Chief Juftice Hale, in: his hiftory of the 
common Jaw; though we do not obferve that the writer takes 
any notice of his authority: yet he often makes mention of 
Sir Martin Wright’s Tenures; which work is in truth likewife 
very fatisfactory on this head.—But to proceed: 

‘ In confequence of this change, it became a fundamental 
maxim and neceflary principle (though in reality a.mere fiction) 
of our Enelifh tenures, ‘* that the kingis the univerfal lord and 
original proprietor, of all the lands in his kingdom; and that no 
man doth or can poflefs any part of it; but what has mediately 
or immediately been derived as a gift from him, to be held upon 
teodal fervices.” For, this being the real cafe in pure, ori- 
ginal, proper feuds, other nations who adopted this fyitem gi 
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ebliged to act upon the fame fuppofition, as a fubftruction and. 
foiindation of their new polity, though the fact was indeed far, 
otherwife. And indeed by thus confenting to the introduction. 
of feodal tenures, our Englifh anceftors probably meant no more _ 
than to put the kingdom. in a ftate of defence by eftablifhing-a 
military fyftem; and to oblige themfelves (in refpect of their 
lands) to maintain the king’s title and territories, with equal vi- 
gour and fealty, «s if they had received their lands from®hisy. 
bounty upon thefe exprefs conditions, as pure, ‘proper, benes” 
ficiary feudatories. But, whatever their meaning was, the 
Norman interpreters, {killed in all the niceties of the feodal con- 
ftitutions, and well undeftanding the import and extent of the 
feodal terms, gave a very different conftruction to this proceed- 
/ ing; and thereupon took a handle to introduce not only the ri- 
gorous doétrines which prevailed in the duchy of Normandy, but, 
alfo fuch fruits and dependencies, fuch hardfhips and fervices, as 
“were never known to other nations; as if the Englifh had in 
fact, as well as theory, owed every thing they had to the bounty 
of their fovereign lord. 
| © William the Norman, he continues, and his fon Rufus, 
kept up with a high hand all the rigours of the feodal doctrines 5, 
but their fucceflor, Henry I. found it expedient, when he fet up 
his pretenfion’s to the crown, to promife a reftitution of the laws 
of king Edward the confeflor, or ancient Saxon fyftem; and 
accordingly, in the firft year of his reign, granted a charter,. 
whereby he gave up the greater grievances, but ftill referved the 
| fiction of feodal tenure, for the fame military purpofes which en- 
gaged his father to introduce it, 

‘ But this charter was gradually broke through, and the, . 
former grievances were revived and aggravated, by himfelf and 
fucceeding princes ; till in the reign of king John they became 
fo intolerable, that they occafioned his barons, or principal feu- 
datories, to rife up in arms againft him: which at length pro- 

duced the famous great charter at Runing-mead, which, with 
fome alterations, was confirmed by his fon Henry II. And, 
though its immunities (efpecially as altered on its laft edition by. 
his fon) are very greatly fhort of thofe granted by Henry I. it’ 
was juftly efteemed at the time a vaft acquifition to Englith li-. 
berty. indeed, by the farther alteration of tenures that has. 
_ fince happened, many of thefe immunities may now: appear, 
to a common obferver, of much lefs confequence than they. 
| really were when granted: but this, properly confidered, will. 
fhew, not that the acquifitions under John were fmall, but that , 
thofe under Charles were greater. And from hence alfo arifes. 
another inference ; that the liberties of Englifhmen are not (as,. 
fome arbitrary writers would reprefent them) mere infringe- 
ments of the king’s prerogative, extorted from our princes by. 
oe | taking 
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taking advantage of their weaknefs ; but a reftoration of that atts 
cient conftitution, of which our anceftors had been defrauded by 
the art and finefle of the Norman lawyers, rather than deprived 
by the force of the Norman arms,’ fot | 

Thefe refle&tions are equally liberal and juft. But what if 
the‘arbitrary writers on behalf of prerogative could prove them 
fo have been inftingements? Yet if thofe prerogatives had been 
@riginally ufurped, or unadvifedly delegated, and, by a change 
of circumftances, were become pernicious or dangerous, in 
either cafe the public good, which is the end of all government, 
would juftify fuch infringements. It is true, that it is neceflary 
between the party governing and the governed, that the power 
and prerogative transferred to the one, and the rights and pri- 
vileges retained by the other, fhould be precifely afcertained, that 
each may know the exact limits of their duty; but it is abfurd 
to fuppofe that the party governing can have a right to continue 
the exercife of any power, or the enjoyment of any prerogative, 
however originally obtained or long eftablifhed, when once fuch 
exercife or enjoyment becomes injurious to the public intereft, 
or hazardous in regard to public fecurity. ° In all fuch cafes, the 
legiflature fhould adapt the conftitution to the exigence, or, the 
end of government being no longer purfued, the conftitution is 
virtually diffolved. 

- Having given a fhort hiftory of the rife and progrefs, he pro- 
ceeds, in the next place, to confider the nature, doétrine, and 
principal laws, of feuds. ‘Thefe the writer traces with great 
. learning and perfpicuity ; but as it would be dry and unenter-. 
taining to the far greater part of our readers, to follow our Au- 
thor through this abftrufe inveftigation, we will only obferve in 
general, that he deduces the feveral: particularities of the Englifly 
tenures, from feodal policy, and very accurately explains in what 
manner the hardfhips attending them arofe, and in what man- 
ner they were abolifhed. It may not be improper, however, on 
this oceafion, to remark that there are fome particulars tn the 
Englifh tenures, which are not to be accounted for upon feodal 
principles. | . 

Treating of the modern Englifh tenures, the writer furnifhes 
us with a very fatisfactory account of burgage-tenure, which is, 
where houfes, or lands whereon houfes formerly ftood, in an: 
ancient burrough, are held of fome Jord in common focage, by 
acertain eftablifhed rent. ‘ Thefe, he obferves, feem to have 
withftood the fhock of the Norman encroachments principally 
on account of their infignificancy, which made it not worth 
while to compel them to an alteration of tenure ; as an hundred 
of them put together would fcarce have amounted to a knight’s: 
fee. Befides, the owners of them, being chiefly artificers and: 
perfons engaged in trade, could not with any tolerable propriety 
be 
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be put on fuch a military eftablifhment, as the tenure in chivalry 
was.’ ) , 

_ The principal and moft remarkable of thefe; he continues, is 
Borough-Englifh, by which cuftom, the youngelt fon, and not 
the eldeft, fucceeds to the burgage tenement on the death of his 
father. Our Author after taking notice of the reafons which 
have been given for this extraordinary cuftom, very ingenioufly 
affigns one which feems more fatisfactory than any that has hi- 
therto appeared. ¢ Littleton, fays he, gives this reafon; be- 
caufe the youngeft fon; by reafon of his tender age, is not fa 
capable as thé reft of his bretliren to help himfelf. Other au- 
thors have indeed given a much itranger reafon for this cuftom, 
as if the lord of the fee had anciently a right to break the feventh 
commandment with his tenant’s wife on her wedding-night ; and 


that therefore the tenement defcended not to the eldeft, but the 


youngeft, fon ; who was more certainly the offspring of the te- 
nant. But I cannot learn that ever this cuftom prevailed in 
England, though it certainly did in Scotland, (under the name 
of mercheta or marcheta) till abolifhed by Malcolm III. ' And 
perhaps a more rational account than either may be fetched 
(though at a fufficient diftance) from the practice of the Tar- 
tars; among whom, accorditig to father Duhalde, this cuftom 
of defcent. to the youngeft fon alfo prevails, ‘That nation is 
compofed totally of fhepherds and herdfmen ; and the elder fons, 
as foon as they afe capable of leading a paftoral life, migrate 
from their father with a certain allotment of cattle; and goto 
feek a néw habitation. The yourigeft fon therefore, who con- 
tinues lateft with the father, is naturally the heir of his houfe, 
the reft being already provided for, And thus we find that, 
among mahy other northern nations, it was the cuftom for all 
the fons but one to migrate from the father, which one became 
his heir. So that poffibly this cuftom, wherever it prevails, may 
be the rethmant of that paftoral ftate of our Britifh and German 
ancéeftors, which Czfar and Tacitus defcribe.’ _ 

It is impoffible té fpeak of thefe burgage tenures without !a- 
menting, that though the expeédience of reforming this rotten 
part of the conftitution is univerfally admitted, @lap@it is never- 
thelefs fuffered to continue on its prefent footing, to the difgrace 
of found policy and of common fenfe. For not tomention how 
politically injurious it is, fure nothing can be more abfurd and 
ridictilous than that a borough, wherein perhaps there is not a 
fingle tenemerit ftanding, fhould fend reprefentatives to _par- 
Jiament, merely becaufe a thoufand years ago perhaps it was a 
flourifhing town. If we wéte bleft with patriots who really 
meant to ferve their country, they would begin by introducing 
a more eqtial reptefentation, and by abridging the duration of the 
reprefentative truft. 

Rev; Jan. 1767. D Another 
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Another remarkable cuftom taken notice of by our Author is 
the tenure of gaveltind, * It is univerfally known, fays he, 
what ftruggles the Kentifhmen made to preferve their ancient 
liberties ; and with how much fucce(s thofe ftruggles were at- 
_ tended. And as it is principally here that we meet with the 
euftom of gavelkind, (though it was and is to be found in fome 
other parts of the kingdom} we may fairly conclude that this 
was a part of thofe liberties ; agreeably to Mr. Selden’s opinion, 
that gavelkind before the Norman conqueft was the general 
cuftom of the realm. The diftinguifhing properties of this te- 
fure are various : fome of the principal are thefe; 1. The te- 
nant is of age fufficient to aliene his eftate by feoffment at the 
age of fifteen. 2. The eftate docs not efcheat in cafe of an 
attainder and execution for felony ; their maxim being, ‘* the 
‘* father to the bough, the fon tothe plough.” 3, In moft places 
he had a: power of devifing lands by wil!, before the ftatute for 
that purpofe was made. 4. The lands defcend, not tothe eldeft, 
youngeft, or any one fon only, but to all the fons together ; 
which was indeed anciently the moft ufual courfe of defeent all 
over te ie though in particular places particular cuftoms 
prevailed.” — 

' We have often had occafion to lament that this equal par- 
tition, which nature and reafon feem to dictate, and which in 
truth is the common law of the land, fhould not take place of 
the barbarous right of primogenitite, which is a badge of Norman 
flavery, and only to be juftified on feodal principles. Such a 
jut and equitable diftribution of property would deftroy that 
unnatural influence which makes one man of overgrown for- 
tune, mafter of the freedom and confcience of a wretched train 
of reluctant dependents: and would ftrengthen the nation, 
without impairing the juft and neceflary power of government. — 

Having explained the doctrine of tenures, the writer proceeds 
to enquire into the nature and properties of eftates, under a 
threefold view :, fiift, with regard to the quantity of intereft which 
the tenant has in the tenement; fecondly, with regard to the 
time at which that quantity of intereft is to be enjoyed; and 
thirdly, with regard to the nzmber and connections of tenants. 

Under thé fifit head he treats of freehold eftates of inheritance : 
hext of frechold cflates not of inheritance: then of eftates lefs than 
frechold: and laftly, of é/fates upon condition. 

Under the next head, which regards the time at which the 
intereft is to be enjoyed, he confiders eftates, as diftinguifhed 
into eltates in poffeifion, remainder, and reverfiom: And under 
the third head, he treats of eftates in /everalty, joint-tenancy, copar- 
cenary, and common. , 

The nature of things real, the tenure by which they may be 
holden, and the ¢/fate which may be had therein, having been 
| explained, 
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explained, the writer, in the enfuing chapters, treats of the title 
to things real in general, and of the feveral manners:in which a 
complete ticle may be loft and. acquired, -which are reducible to 
two, wiz.. defcent and purthe/e. 

Opn the. head of defcent, the writer is very copious and fatif- 
faétory, and he has made this very intricate title fo clear and in- 
telligible, that it is level even to a moderate capacity. But as 
this chapter is nearly, if not exactly, the fame with the detached 
treatife publifhed by our Author on this fubject, and taken no- 
tice of ina former Review *, it will be needlefs to-add any 
thing more concerning it at prefent. We cannot omit obferv- 
ing, however, that under the explanation of the nature of con- 
fanguitiity ‘or kindred, the reader will meet with a great deal of 
curious and inftruétive matter.. The do&rine of Jineal confan- 
guinity is fufficiently plain and-obvious; but it is at firft view 
aftonifhing to confider the numberof lineal anceftors which 
every man has, within no very great number of degrees. | They 
who are unacquainted with the encreafing power of progreffive 
numbers, will fcarce believe, that at the twentieth degree, or 
the diftance of twenty generations, every man hath 1,048,576 
anceftors, as is demonftrable by common arithmetic. | 

With refpe& to the title by purcha/e, taken in its largeft and 
moft extenfive fenfe, it is defined to be the pofleffion of lands and 
tenements, which a man hath by his own act or agreement ; 
and nots by defcent from any of his anceftors or kindred. In 
this fenfe, it is contradiftinguifhed from acquifition by right of 
blood, and includes every other method of coming te an eftate, 
but merely that by inheritance. Purchafe therefore, in this 


 fgnfe, includes five methods of acquiring a title to- eftates. 


1. Efcheat. 2. Occupancy. 3. Prefcription. 4. Forfeiture. 
5. Alienation: Of which the writer treats in fucceffive chap- 
ters, But the laft head refpecting alenation is very accurately 
fubdivided by our Author, who treats firft, of alenations by deed, 
wherein he very clearly explains the general nature of deeds, 
and the feveral {pecies of conveyances, with their refpective in- 
cidents; fecondly, Of altenations by matter of record, wherein 
he confiders, 1. Private aéts of parliament. 2. The king’s. 
grants. 3. Fines. 4. Common recoveries. 3dly, Of alienation 
by fpecial cuffom ; wherein he ftates the learning refpecting copy- 
hold lands, and fuch cuftomary eftates, as are holden in ancient. 
demefne. -4thly, Of alienation by devife; wherein is explained 
the do€trine of wills. rae acet 
Having thus gone through the law refpecting things rea/, the 
writer proceeds to treat of things per/owa@/.: And after explaining 


_ the.nature of things perfonal, and thé feveral fpecies of property 


* See Vol. xxii, p. 35. vate 
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- which may be acquired therein, he next confiders the various 


means of acquiring, and of dofing, fuch property; which are 
principally twelve. 1. By. occupancy. 2. By prerogative. 3; 
By forfeiture. 4. By cuftom. 5. By fucceffion. 6. By mar- 
riage. 7.-Judgement.” 8. By gift. 9. By contraé. 10. By 
bankruptcy. 11. By teftament. #2. By adminiftration. 

Of thefe, the writer treats in their order ima very clear and 
judicious manner; and in general, with great accuracy: though 
fome Hittke errors, which are unavoitavle in 2 work of fuch 
length and difficulty, have efcaped his pen. Thefe miftakes 
however are very inconfiderable, and principally regard: points 
of practical knowledge. | 
' Upon the whole, the inftitutes of the laws of England are no 
where fo well explained, as in thefe commentaries, which place 
the feveral fubjeéts of jurifprudence in a new and agreeable light, 
and not only do honour to the author, but credit to the pro- 
feffion : we cannot help being concerned however, that he has 
been fo fparing of his political reflections, as the few which he 
has made are pertinent and fatistactory. We are forry in par- 
ticular, that he bas pafled over title forfeiture fo flightly: it 
would have been worth his enquiry under this head,. how far 
it is juft or even politi¢, to make the innocent fuffer.for the 
erimes of the guilty. But perhaps this might have led the 


writer into too large a field. G4 W 
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Biographia Britannica: Or, the Lives of the moft eminent Perfons 
who have flourifhed in Great Britain and Ireland, from the earlic/ 

~ Ages, dcwn to the prefent Times; collected from the beft Authori* 

- ties, both Printed and Manufcript, and digefted in the Manner of 
Mr. Bayle’s Etiftorical and Critical Dictionary. To which are 
added,’ a Supplement and Appendix, with a General and a Chrono- 

: lomteal Index to the whole. Vol. VI. Part Il. al. gos. 
Ofborne, &c. 


‘T Jength the public fees the conclufion of a work. which 
~ bath run a twenty years courfe of irregular publication ; 
but. which, perhaps, hath loft nothing in point of merit, by 
not having been hurried through the prefs with the accuftomed 
rapidity of thofe works which have made their periodical ap- 
pearance, in detached parcels: or as the ufual phrafe is, have 
been printed by fubfcription. } 

In eccafionally mentioning this work, as different parts of it 
have been made public, we have delivered our opinion of its 
merit and its def-éts. Under the firft head, there is, undoubt- 
ediy much to be faid for it; and, perhaps, not lefs might oc- 
cur under the fecond;—but it might be deemed invidious to 
enlarge 
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enlatge on the imperfections unavoidably attending fo voluminous 
and fo expenfive an undertaking ; and which might naturally 
be expected in a compilement neceflarily depending on the 
care and abilities of the numerous perfons employed in it:— 
feveral of whom did mot live to fee. the completion of their re- 
{pective labours. 

_ About one half ofthe prefeat volume confifts of a Supplement, 
and an Appendix to the Supplement ; in which we have the lives 
collected fince the commencement of the publication in num- 
bers, and in feparate volumes. Thefe contain the /ster articles, 
fuch as Hoadly, Sherlock, and other eminent perfonages, who, 
‘but a few years ago, were-the living ornaments of their Coun- 
try, and now defervedly fill the places allotted them, in this 
diterary temple of Britifh worthies. 

The anecdotes heré preferved of the famous profeffor Saun- 
derfon, may be new to many of our readers ; and therefore we 
fhall feleét the life of that celebrated genius, for their prefent 
entertainment: and the rather, as it is ene of thofe memoirs 
that are comprized within a reafonable compafs. 

‘ NicnoLtas SAUNDERSON, profeflor of mathematics at 
Cambridge, was born January 1682, at“ Thurlfton near Pennifton 
in Yorkfhire, where his father, befides a fmall eftate, enjoyed 
a place in the excife. When he was twelve months old, he 
was deprived by the fmall-pox not only of his fight, bu¢ of his 
eyes alfo*. He was. fent early to the free-fchool at Penni- 
fion, and there laidwhe foundation of that knewledge in the 
Greek and Latin tongues, which he afterwards improved +. 
As foon as he had gone through the grammar-fchool, his fa- 
ther, whofe.occupation led him to be converfant in numbers, 
began to. inftru& him in the common rules of arithmetic. 
Here it was that his genius firft appeared ; he foon became able 
to work the common queftions, to make long calculations by 
the ftrength of his memory, and to form new rules to him- 
felf, for the more ready folution of fuch problems as are often 
propofed to learners, more with a defign ‘to perplex than in- 
Htruct. At the age of ‘eighteen -:e was introduced to the ac- 
quaintance of Richard Weft, of Underbank, Efg; a gentle- 
man of fortune, anda Jover of the mathematics, who, obferv- 
ang Mr. Saunderfon’s uncommon capacity, took the pains to 
inftru& him in the principles of algebra and. geometry, and 
gave him every encouragement in his power for the profecution 
of thofe ftudies. Our authox’s paffion for learning growing 


_* © They came away in an abfcefs, fo that he retained no more 
idea of light and colours than if he had been born blind.’ 
+ ‘So far as to hear the works of Euclid, Archimedes, and Dio- 


phantes, read in their original Greek.’ : 
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with him, his father encouraged it, and fent him to a private 
academy at Atterclif, near Sheffield; but as the chief bufinefs 
there. was to teach logic and metaphyfics, neither of which 
fuited his g:nius, he made but a fhort ftay. He continued 
fome time after in the a profecuting his ftudies in his 
own way, without either guide or affiftantt. His education 
had been hitherto carried on at the expence of his father, who, 
having a numerous family, grew uneafy under the burden; his 
friends, therefore, began to think of fixing him in fome way of 
bufinefs for a fupport. His own inclination leading him ftrongly 
to Cambridge,ait was refolved he fhould try his fortune there, 
as a teacher of the mathematics. Accordingly in 1707, being 
now twenty-five years of age, he was brought to Cambridge 
by Mr. Jofhua Dunn, then a fellow commoner of Chrift-col- 
lege, where, though he was not admitted a member, the fo- 
ciety being much pleafed with fo extraordinary a gueft, allot- 
ted him.a chamber, the ufe of their library, and indulged him 
in every privilege that could be of advantage to him. And all 
the difficulties which feemed to obftruct his defign were re- 
moveu by the kindnefs of Mr. William Whifton, who at this 
time fat in the mathematical profeflor’s chair; and notwith- 
ftanding he read legtures in the manner propofed by Mr. Saun- 
derfon, fo that an attempt of this kind looked like an encroach- 
ment on the privileges of his office, yet, as a good-natured 
man, and an encourager of learning, he readily confented ta 
the application of friends made in behalf of fuch an-extra- 
ordinary genius. My. Dunn had been very affiduaus in make 
ing known his chara€ter; his fame in a fhort time had filled 
the univerfity; men of learning and curiofity grew ambitious 
and fond of his acquaintance; fo that his lecture, as foon as 
opened, was frequented by many, and in a fhort time became 
very much crowded. As the Principia mathematica, the Optics, 
and Arithmetica univerfalis of Sir faac Newton, were the foun- 
dation of his JeCture, it was not long before he became ace- 
quainted with the incomparable author, and even enjoyed his 
frequent converfation concernixg the moft difficult: parts of his 
works §.. Upon the removal of Mr. Whifton from the: profef- 
forfhip, he was- pitched upon to fucceed him; for which pur- 
pofe, a royal mandate.was obtained for conferring on him the 
degree of A: -M.‘ and he wasichofen Lycafian profeflor of the 


} ‘ He needed no other than a good author, and. fome perfon that 
could-read to him, being able, by the ftrength of his own abilities, 
to jurmountall difficulties that might occur.” __ : | 

_§ ‘ He Jived in friendthip alfo with the moft. eminent mathemati- 
cians of the age, Halley, Cotes, De Moivre, &c. and was a fellow 
of the Royal :pciety.’? | | 
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mathematics in November 1711, Sir Ifaac Newton all the 
while interefting himfelf very much in the affair. He entered, 
as ufual, upon this office, «with a fpeech, ‘in very elegant Latin, 
and a ftyle truly Ciceronian ||. From this time hé applied him- 
felf clofely to the reading of letures, and gave up his whole . 
time to his pupils. He continued at Chrift college ti!l 1722, 
when he took a houfe in Cambridge, and foon after married a 
daughter of the reverend Mr. Dickins, re&or of Boxworth in 
Cambridgefhire *, by’ whom ‘he had a daughter. In 1728, 
when king George II. honoured the univerfity with a'vifit, he 
was pleafed to fignify his defire of feeing fo remarkable'a per- 
fon; accordingly our profeflor waited upon his majefty in the 
fenate-houfe, and was collated L. L. D. by the royal favour. 


| * Tully was his favourite claffic in profe, as Virgil and Horace 
were in verfe.’ 

* « It was faid at the time by his friends, that his love was kind- 
led by feeling her eye-lafhes. Jt is certain he acquired moft of his 
ideas: at firft by the fenfe of feeling, which he had in great acutenefs 
and perfection, as it commonly happens to the blind, through the 
neceflity of application. Yet he could not, as fome have imagined, 
and as Mr. Boyle was made to believe of a blind man at Maeftricht,, 
diflinguifh colours by that fenfe; and having made repeated trials, 
he ufed to fay it was pretending to impolibilities But he could 
with great nicety ahd exattnefs difcern the feaft difference of rough 
and fmooth in a furface, or the leaft defect‘of polifh. Thus he dif- 
tinguifhed in a fet of Reman’ medals the’ genuine from the falfe, 
though they had been counterfeited with fuch exattnefs, as to de- 
ceive a connoiffeur, who had judged by the eye. His-fenfe of feel- 
ing was very accurate alfo in diftinguithing the leaft variation in the 
atmofphere ; and he has been feen in a garden when obfervations 
have been making on the fun, to take notice of every cloud that. 
interrupted the obfervation, almoft as juftly as they who could fee 
it. He could tell when any thing was held near his face, or when 
he pafled a tree at no great diftance, provided the air was calm, with 
little or no wind: thefe he did by the different pulfations of the air 
upon his face. Cur profeffor was, perhaps, inferior to no blind per- 
fon in the excellence of his hearing: he could readily diftinguifh to 
the fifth part of a note; and by his performance on the flute, which 
he had learnt as an amufement in his younger years, difcovered fach 
a genius for mufic as would probably have appeared, if he had cul 
tivated the art, as wonderful as his fkill in the mathematics. By 
his quicknefs in this fenfe, he not only diitinguifhed perfons, with 
whom he had. ever once converfed fo long as to fix in his memory 
the tone of their voice, but in fome meafure places alfo. He could 
judge of the fize of a room into which he was introduced, and of 
the diftance he ftood in to the wall; and if ever he had walked over 
@ pavement in courts, piazzas, &c. which reflected a found, and 
was afterwards wakeind thither again, he could exaétly tell where- 
abouts on the walk he was placed, merely by the note it founded.’ 
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But he did not long. enjoy this honour; for though his confti- 
tution was naturally ftrong and healthy, yet, being too feden- 
tary, and conftantly confining himfelf to the houfe, he became 
at length, for want of exercife, a valetudinarian of a very {cor- 
butic habit. For fome years he frequently complained of a 
numbnefs in his limbs, which, in the {pring of the year 1739, 
ended in a mortification of his foot, when his blood being ip 
a very ill ftate, no art or medicines were able to ftop its pro- 
grefs. He died the 19th of April, in the fifty-feventh year of 
his ‘age ; and lies buried, according to his qwn requeft, in the 
chancel of Boxworth church. He receiyed the notice of his 
approaching death with great calmnefs and ferenity; and, af- { 
ter a fhort filence, refuming life and fpirit, he talked with as 
much compofure as ufual. He was fuppofed not to entertain 
any great notion of revealed religion-; yet we-are told, he ap- 
pointed to receive the facrament the evening before his death, 
which a delirium, that never went off, prevented him from 
doing. As to his character, it is well obferved, that he was 
a man rather to be admired than loyed. He had, indeed, much 
wit and vivacity in converfation, fo that none could be a better 

‘ companion: but, like his predeceflor Mr. Whifton, he uttered 
his fentiments of men not only freely but licentioufly, with 2 
kind of contempt and diffegard for decency and common fenfe ; 
and which is worfe, he indulged himfelf in women, wine, and 
profane fwearing, to a fhocking excefs; by which means he 
did more hyrt to the reputation of the mathematics, than he 
did good by his eminent fkill in the fcience. 

‘ ‘There was fcarce any part of the mathematics on which he 
had not wrote fomething ‘for the ufe of his pupils; but he 
difcovered no intention of printing any of his works till 1733, 
when his friends, zlarmed by a violent fever that threatened 
his life, importuned him to fpare fome time from his leCtures, 
and employ it in finifhing fome of his works, which he might 
Jeave behind him as a valuable legacy, both to his family and 
the public. He yielded fo far to thefe intreaties, as to com- 

' pofe in a fhort time his Elements of Algebra, which he left per- 
ig fect, and tranfcribed fair for the prefs. It was publifhed by 
fubfcription at Cambridge in 1740, in two volumes quarto, 
with a good mezzotinto print of the author, and an account 
prefixed of his life and character, whence the prefent article is 
extracied,’ ! ohemrey 

With refpeét to the infidel part of Saynderfon’s character, 
we are here naturally reminded of the.joke that was pafled on 
the learned univerfity, on his being elected to fill the Lucafian 
chair: ‘* They have turned out Whifton for believing in but 
one God; and they have put in Saunderfon, who believes in 
wo God at all !” | | 
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To the foregoing account we fhall annex, by way of varying 
the fpecimen, the life of that truly pious and fublime poet, Dr. 
Young t. ; 

‘ Epwarp YounG, an ingenious divine and t, was the 
fon of Dr. Edward Young, dean of Sarum, fellow of Win- 
chefter college, and re¢tor of Upham in Hampfhire, where this 
his only fon was born in the year 1684, and being put at a proe 
per age to Winchefter fchool he became a fcholar upon that 
foundation, whence he was removed to Oxford, and according 
to the ftatutes of each foundation admitted of New college, 
O€ober 13, 1703, aged nineteen years, but being fuperannu+ 
ated, and there being no vacancy of a fellowfhip, he removed 
before the expiration of the year to Cospus Chrifti, where he 
entered himfelf a gentleman commoner; but in 1708 was put 
into a Jaw fellowfhip at All Souls by archbifhop Tennifon, in- 
so whofe hands it came by a devolution ; here he proceeded to 
take the degree of B.C. L. April 23, 1714, and commenced 
D.C. L. June to, 1719. In the mean time applying himfelf 
to the ftudy of poetry, he publifhed the fame year, 1719, his 
tragedy of Bufiris, which was followed by another under the 
title of The Revenge in 1721, and a third, called The Brothers, 
came out in 1753 *. About this time he printed his poem of 
The Laft Day, which, coming from a lay man, gave univerfal 
fatisfaction ; and this was foon after followed by his poem in- 
tituled, The Force of Religion, or, Vanquifh’d Love, which was 
well received by the public, and was particularly pleafing to the 


noble family tor whofe amufement it was chiefly calculated. 


It cannot be denied, that in both the one and the other there is 
2 laboured ftiffnefs of verfification, which is the more remark- 
able as the author took very great pains to polifh and correc the, 
harfhnefs of his numbers: fuch, however, was the fuccefs of 
thefe two poems, that they brought him into the particular no- 
tice of feveral of the nobility, and he was taken into the pa- 
tronage of the duke of Wharton, which was of good fervice 
to his finances. Upon his grace’s recommendation, eur lawyer, 
put up for member of parliament at Cirencefter, but without 
fuccefs. ‘This noble patron alfo did him the honour to accom- 
pany him to All Souls, where, at his inftance, his Grace en- 
gaged to be at the expence of erecting a confiderable part of the 
new buildings then in hand at that college, which were accord- 
ingly executed by the help of this benefaétion. The turn of his 
mind leading him to divinity, he quitted the law, which he had 
never practifed, and taking holy orders, was appointed chaplain 


+ In copying this life, we have omitted moft of the numerous /de 
notes, which are little more than references to the compiler’s au- 
thorities. 

* It is printed 1723 in the Biozraphia, which is palpably an error 
of the preis. 
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to King George II. April 30, 1728. The fame year he pub- 
lifhed A Vindication of Providence in quarto, and. not long after 
came out, in the fame form, his E/fimate of Human Life, +a 


fubje& particularly proper in his prefent ftation ; it was evident- | 


ly written con amore, and is in reality the beft of his profe per- 
formances +. Onthe goth of July, 1730, he was prefented by 
his college to the rectory of Welwyn in Hertfordfhire, re- 
puted to be worth three hundred pounds a year, befides the lord- 
fhip of the manor annexed to it. Thus fettled he quitted his 
fellowfhip, and entered, May 27, 1731, into a marriage with 
the lady Betty Lee, widow of colonel Lee, and daughter to the 
earl of Litchfield; a lady of excellent endowments and great 
fweetnefs of temper, who brought him a fon and heir not long 

after her marriage. 
¢ But though ever in the full blaze of favour, he never had the 
fortune to rife to any greater preferment. For fome years before 
the death of the late Prince of Wales, our poet, who was in 
favour with that potentate, attended the court pretty conftantly ; 
but upon his deceafe in 1751, all his hopes of church advance- 
ment vanifhed, and towards the Jatter end of his life, his very 
defires of fortune feemed to forfake him. Notwithftanding, up- 
on the death of Dr. Stephen Hales, January 4, 1761, he was 
taken into the fervice of the Princefs Dowager of Wales, and 
fucceeded him as clerk of the clofet to her Royal Highnefs. In 
the mean time, about 1741, -he had the misfortune to- lofe his 
wife and both her children, a fon and a daughter-in-law, both 
extremely meritorious ; they died all within a fhort time of each 
other: what he felt for their lofs, as well as for that of his lady, 
we may eafily perceive by his fine poem of the Night Thoughts, 
occafioned by it§. Thus having vented his grief for more than 
. ten 


+ “It has gone through feveral editions, and was republifhed this 
year, 1765, in 12mo.’ : 3 
§‘ As this was a fpecies of poetry peculiarly his own, fo he has been 
unrivalled by all who attempted to copy himinit. The applau‘e 
which he received for thefe was unbounded. The unhappy bard, 
whofe priefs in melting numbers flow; and melancholy joys diffuse around, 
has been fung by. the profane as well as the pious. They were writ- 
ten, as is obferved, under the recent preffure of his forrow for the 
lofs of his wife, daughter, and fon-in-law ; they are addreffed to Lo- 
renzo, a man of pleafure, and the world, and who, it is infinuated 
by fome, was his own fon, but then labouring under his father’s dif- 
leafure ; the fon-in-law is faid to be charaéterifed by Phi/ander. It 


‘Is certain, that his daughter is figured under the poetical name of 


Narciffa. In her laft illnefs he carried her to Montpellier in France, 
where fhe died ; whom he thus Jaments : 
* Soon as the luftre languifh’d in her eye, | 
Dawning a dimmer day on human fight ;: 
And on her cheek, the refidence of {pring, 
Pale omen fat; and {catter’d fears around 
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ten years he grew more eafy, nor did it fhorten his days, for he 
lived many years after, and continued to employ the prefs both 
ia 


On all that faw (and who could ceafe to gaze, 
That once had feen ?) with hafte, pores hatte, 
I flew, I {natch’d her from the rigid North, 
Her native bed, on which bleak Boreas blew, 
And bore her nearer to the fun; the fun 
As if the fun could envy) checkt his beam, 
eny’d his wonted fuccour, or with more 
Regret beheld her drooping, than the belles 
Of lilies ; faireft lilies not fo fair. 
¢ After-her death, it feems, fhe was denied Chriftian burial as a heretic, 
which inhumanity he refents in the following ftrong lines: 
_ €Turn, hopelefs thought! turn from her:—thought repell’d, 
Refenting rallies, and wakes every woe. 
Snatch’d ere thy prime! and in thy bridal hour ! 
_And when kind fortune, with thy lover, {mil’d! 
And when high-flavour’d thy frefh op’ning joys! 
And when blind man pronounc’d thy blifs complete ! 
And on a foreign fhore ; where ftrangers wept ! 
Strangers to thee ; and, more furprifing ftill, 
Strangers to kindnefs wept: their eyes let fall 
Inhuman tears; ftrange tears; that trickled down 
From marble hearts! obdurate tendernefs ! 
A tendernefs that call’d them more fevere ; 
In fpite of nature’s foft perfuafion, fteel’d ; 
While nature melted, fuperftition rav’d ; 
That mourn’d the dead ; and this deny’d a grave. 
‘ ‘Their fighs incenft ; fighs foreign to the will! 
Their will the tyger fuck’d, outrag’d the ftorm. 
For Oh! the curit ungodlinefs of zeal! 
While finfut file> relented, /irit nurit 
In blind infallibility’s embrace, 
The fainted /pirit petrify’d the breaft ; 
Deny’d the charity of duft, to fpread 
O’er duft! a charity their dogs enjoy. 
What cou’d Ido? What fuccour? What refource? 
With pions facrilege, a grave | ftole ; 
With impious piety, that grave I wrong’d ; 
Short in ‘my duty ; Sonat in my grief! 
More like her murderer, than friend, I crept, 
With foft fufpended ftep ; and, muffled deep 
In midnight darknefs, whi/per'd my laft figh, 
{ whifper’d what fhould echo thro’ their realms ; 
Nor writ her name, whofe tomb fhould pierce the fkies. 
Prefumptuous fear! How durft I dread her foes, 
While nature’s loudeft diétates I obey’d? 
Pardon neceflity, bleft fhade! Of grief 
Ahd indignation rival burfts 1 pour’d ; 
Half execration mingled with my pray’r ; 
Kindled at man, whilft I his God ador’d ; 
Sore-grudg’d the favage Jand her facred duft ; 
Stampt 
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in profe and poetical performances. His Conjectures on Original 
Compofition, when confidered as the work of a man turned af 
eighty, we are not furprized fo much that it has faults, as how 
it fhould come to have beauties, It is indeed ftrange that the 
load of fourfcore years was not able to fink that vigorous fancy, 
which here burfts the bounds of judgment, and breaks the flavifh 
fhackles of age and experience. ‘This work feemed:a bright- 
ning before death, and it had been well if the author had ftopt 
here, but that taper which blazed as it declined, was at laft 
fhamefully exhibited to the public'as burning in the focket, ina 
poem intituled, The Refignation, the laft and the worft of all. 
Dr. Young’s performances. This he publifhed but a fhort 
time before his death, which happened April 12, 1765. He 
died in his parfonage houfe at Welwyn, and was buried ‘under 
the altar piece of that church, by the fide of his late wife. 
‘Towards the latter part of his life he was but little talked of ; 
an inftance, that when any man refolves to forfake the world, 
the world is willing enough to leave him; our celebrated poet 
therefore might with great truth fay of himfelf, That he had 
been i long remembered that he was forgotten. He fell unwept by 
the Mufes, and paffed as filent to the grave as piety or modefty 
could wifh, even the comnfon forms to the.meaneft perfon were 
not obferved, the bell did not toll till the corpfe was brought out 
of his houfe; and though he was both founder and endower of 
a charity fchool in his parifh, neither the mafter nor the children 
attended his funeral. Previous to his deceafe, he ordered all his 
MSS. to be committed to the flames. ‘Thofe who knew how 
much he exprefied in a {mall compafs, and that he never wrote 
on trivial fubjeés, will perhaps lament both the modefty and 
irreparable lois to pofterity, efpecially, when it is confidered 
that he was the intimate acquaintance of Addifon, and was him- 
ielf one of the writers of the Spectators, and except Dr. 
Pearce, the prefent bifhop of Rochefter, the laft furviving ge- 
nius of that incomparable groupe of authors. In his life time 


Stampt the curft foil; and with humanity 
) (Deny’d Narcifa) with’d them all a graye Jf, 
‘His wife, though namelefs, is frequently mentioned: and he thus 
laments the lofs of all-three in an apoftrophe to Death : 

‘ Infatiate archer! could not one fuffice ? 

'y hy fhaft flew thrice; and thrice my peace was flain ; 

And thrice, ere thrice yon moon had fill’d her horn. 

wile‘ This is one ofthe moft curious in the kingdom,, being adorned 

with an elegant piece of needle-work wrought by the lady Betty 
Young, his wife. In the middle is infcribed in capital letters the 
following fentence, J am the bread of life. On the North fide of the 
chancel is this infcription, as is fuppofed by the doétor’s osder, 
FIRGINIBUS, Irereafe in underflanaing and wifdem; and on the 
South fide, PUERISQUE, And in favour with Ged and mas.’ 
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he had publifhed two or three original fermons, particularly oré¢ 
préached before the houfe of commons. He Ieft an only fon » 
and heir, Mr. Frederick Young, who had the firft part of his 
education at Winchefter-fchool, ard becoming a fcholar upon 
that foundation, he was fent in confequence thereof from thencé 
to New-college, Oxford, but there being mo vacancy (though 
the fociety waited for one no lefs than two years) he was admit- 
ted in the mean time of Baliol-college, where he mifbehaved 
himfelf fo much as to be forbidden the college. This mifcon- 
duct had fo highly difpleafed his father, that the old gentleman 
would never fuffer him to come into his fight afterwards; how- 
ever, by his will, he bequeathed to him, after a few legacies to 
fome friends, his whole fortune, which was very confiderable. 

‘ As achriftian and divine, he was a fine example of primeval 
piety. The turn of his mind was naturally folemn, and he 
ufually, when at home in the country, fpent many hours ina 
day walking among the tombs in his own church-yard ; his con- 
verfation, his writings, had all a reference to the life after this, 
d and this turn of difpofition mixed itfelf even with his improve- 
ments in gardening. He had, for inftance, an alcove with a 
bench fo painted that at a diftance it feemed a real one, but up- 
on a nearer approach the deception was perceived, and this mot- 
to appeared, ** Invifibilia non decipiunt, The things unfeen do 
not deceive us.” Yet notwithftanding this gloominefs of tem- 
per, he was fond of innocent fports and amufements ; he infti- 
tuted an afflembly and a bowling green in his parifh, and often 
promoted the mirth of the company in perfon. His wit was 
generally poignant, and ever levelled at thofe who teftified any 
contempt for decency. and _religion.: His epigram {poken ex- 
tempore upon Voltaire is well known, who happening in hie 
company to ridicule,Milton’s allegorical perfonages of Death 
and Sin, Young thus addreffed him ; 

* Thou art fo witty, profligate, and thin, 

Thou feem’ ft a Milton, with his Death and Sin. 
‘ As to his character as a poet, his compoafition was inftinG in his 
youth, with as much vanity as was neceflary to excel in that 
art. He publifhed a collection of fuch as he thought the bef 
of his works in 1762, in four volumes 12mo. Among thefe 
his fatires, intituled, The Love of Fame, or the Univerfal Pajfion, 
are by many confidered as his principal performances. ‘They 
were written early in his life. If terfenefs of ftyle, brilliancy 
of wit, or fimplicity of fubjet, can enfure applaufe, our poet 
may demand it on this occafion +. After the death of his. wife, 
as 
-+ * Yet we know not how thefe fatires, once in great favour and 
efteem, are wearing out of fafhion; and perhaps, as Dean Swift. has 
jjultly faid of them, the fatirift fhould have been more merry Or more 
ievere ; in faét, it has been obferved, that they conf{ift of a ftring of 
€pigrams written upon one fubje&t, and tire the reader before he gets 
near 
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as he had never given any attention to domeftic affairs, fo know- 
ing his unfitnefs for it, he geferred the wholecareand management 
thereof to his houfekeeper, to whom he left a handfome legacy,’ 
In tranfcribing this account of Dr. Young, two ftrange in- 
ances of the Compiler’s inadvertence, or the Printer’s carelefs- 
nefs occurred. This was, the erroneoufly inferting, among the 
notes, two long paragraphs relating to the late Mr. Viner, and 
the late learned Dr. Bradley; which have-no fort of connec- 
tion with the memoirs of the poetical perfonage, in whofe ar- 
ticle 4€ appearf. 
' We here take leave of the Biographia Britannica; which, 
with all its defects, is certainly a noble, ufeful, and highly en- 
tertaining Compilation. Thofe who are poflefled of Bayle’s 
Diétionary, will find this Collection a proper Supplement to the 
performance of th@ celebrated foreigner. 


near theend. Even in his Night Thoughts, though there are flights of 
thinking almoft fuper human, fuch as the defcripzion of death, from bis 
fret fiand, noting the follies of a Bacchanalian f.ciely 3 the epitaph up 
the departed world; the iffuing of Satan from his dungeon on the day of 
judgment ; yet all thefe noble flights are often allayed by paltry witti- 
cifms, and a vile jingle of words; many thoughts finely ftarted are 
tired down, and, like Ovid, he plays with his metaphors till he has 
fpoiled them. 

| * In the laft edition of his works, we find an ode addfeffed to the 
King [George II.] which is below contempt; a paraphrafe on the 


, book of Job, which is pious but dull; two epiftles to Mr. Pope, of 
* pretty nearly the fame merit with his fatires; and two.or three odes 


more, in which {pecies of writing he is peculiarly unfortunate.’ G 
@ 
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Sermons to Young Men. By Jonathan Mayhew, D.D. 2 vols. 
12mo. 6s. Bound. Becket. — . 
HE general defign of thefe fermons is to give young per- 
fons a comprehenfive idea of true religion, with its advan- 
tages and importance, and to form their minds to the love and 
practice of it. With this view, the Author prefents them with 
a feries of difcourfes from Titus ii. 6. Young men likewife ex- 
hort to ss gaenae ‘The method he purfues is as fol- 
lows: Firft, he endeavours diftin&ly to explain the nature of 








a“ _that fobriety which is fpoken of in his text, and to recommend 


it in a curfory way ; fecondly, he points out, particularly, fome 
of the many fins, follies, and criminal excgfes, which are re- 
pugnant to it, and againft which young men efpecially want to 
be cautioned ; thirdly, he exhorts them, more largely and dif- 
tinily,. to this fobriety of mind, and difluades them from the 
contrary ; and, fourthly, he fhews them the extreme folly and 
danger of delaying to be fober-minded till they are farther ad- 
vanced in yeats ; the common and often fatal error of the young. 


The original word, which is tranflated /ober-minded, is ufed, - 
we are told, fometimes in a more narrow or reftrained, and 
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fometimes in a more extenfive, comprehenfive fenfe. When 
ufed in the former, it fignifies grave, chafte, temperate, in 
oppofition to levity, lewdnefs, and an immoderate indulgence of 
‘the fenfual appetites. But it may well bear a much more com- 
prehenfive meaning. It may fignify, to be of a found mind in 
general; to have an enlightened, a well-informed and healthy 
mind; a mind rightly difpofed; a proper temper, a duly regu- 
Jated will and affections, accompanied by a correfponding ex- 
ternal behaviour ; in oppofition to an erroneous, ignorant 
mind ; a blind, depraved, and carnal mind; a mind fet upon 
folly and vanity; a diforderly, unruly will and affections ; and 
thofe evil practices, which are the natural fruit and confequence 
of having a mind thus darkened and corrupted. ‘The original 
word, the Doétor fays, will very eafily and naturally bear fuch 
an extenfive fignification as this: and there is the more reafon, 
he thinks, for underftanding it thus in the text, becaufe the 
apoftle, dire&ting ‘Titus as to his minifterial application to young 
men, fums all up in this fingle word, that he fhould exhort 
them to be /ober-minded : whereas he branches out into feveral 
particulars, in what he fays with reference to aged men, and 
oung women, in the preceding context; and to fervants, in 
the verfes following. From: hence it appears pretty evident, 
the Doctor thinks that this fingle word was defigned to com- 
prehend a great deal in it; in fhort, every thing, in effeé, to 
which young men need to be exhorted. Accordingly, he un- 
derftands it much in the fame latitude and extent, that Solomon 
commonly ufed the word wifdom in his writings, viz. as com- 
prehending true religion in general, both in principle and prac- 
tice; allowing only for the difference of times and circum- 
ftances, or of the Mofaic and Chriftian difpenfations. : 
Sobriety, according to the view which Doétor Mayhew 
gives of it, is founded in a firm belief of God’s being and per- 
fections, his moral government and univerfal providence ; it 
implies a belief of the gofpel of Chrift, or the chriftian revela- 
tion; thinking foberly of ourfelves ; fincere repentance ; jufti- 
fying and faving faith; frequent and fervent prayer to Al- 
mighty God, in the name of Chrift, for the pardon of fin, for 
the holy fpirit, for light, fupport, fanétification and comfort ; 
together with devout and grateful praifes, for every bleffing of 
every kind, to the father of lights, from whom every good gift, 
and every perfect gift cometh down. It likewife implies an exter- 
nal confeffion of Chrift’s name, a profeffion of the religion 
which bears it, and an explicit dedication of one’s felf to the 
fervice and glory of God in him; and, laftly, it implies living 
a truly religious, virtuous, and holy life, in conformity'to the 
recepts of the gofpel, and the laws of Chrift’s kingdom.— 
hefe feveral branches of chriftian fobriety, our Author ex- 

plains and illuftrates at full length. | 
| As 
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_. As a fpecimen of his ftile and manner, whereby our readers 
inay form fome idea of the whole performance, we fhall lay 
before them what he fa)s upon pride, and extravagant expence in 
apparel, 

‘ This, fays he, is an héinows fin, very frequently, and moft 
folemnly cenfured in the word of God. It is a fin againft 
which, not only young women, biit young men, are to be par- 
ticularly warned, as inconfiftérit with chriftian fobriety.—lIc 
were well if fome even of the aged of both fexes, did not need 
the like caution.—It is, indeed, far ffom being a virtue in any, 
particularly in young men, to appear in rags, in an acter a 
or flovenly drefs, if it is in their power to appear otherwife, in . 
élean and becoming apparel, efpecially in public, And if this 
is not in their power, it is a-neceffity to be pitied, not a virtue 
to be commended. It may be added, that not only the cuftom 
of all civilized nations in all ages, but the holy fcriptures them- 
felves, warrant fome diftin@ion of drefs in perfons, anfwerable 
to the difference in their ftations and circumftances in life. 
‘There feems to be a propriety in this ; and fome valuable ends 
are doubtlefs anfwered hereby, confidering the ftate and temper 
of mankind, and our connections in civil fociety. 

But it is the great unhappinefs and fin of many young people, 
that their hearts are fetion gay and coftly apparel, as if this 
were a matter of mighty confequence. And many of them, 
inftead of being content with fuch cloathing as is fuitable to 
their degree and circumftances, to their own or their. parents 
worldly eftate, afpire after what is far beyond either ; often to 
the great prejudice of their too indulgent parents, and to their 
own real intereft: I might add, to the hurt of their cyedit alfo. 
For thef¢ reputation fuffers hereby in the opinion of all wife 
and difcfete perfons, who are acquainted with them and their 
circumftances. And yet, when they have thus expofed them- 
felves by the gaiety and coftlinefs of their cloathing, wholly 
difproportionate to their rank and circumftances ; they are often 
{till farther unhappy, and the more worthy of derifion, by being, 
proud of it; making a fort of merit of their folly and vanity ; 
and treating with contempt, their equals, perhaps their fupe- 
riors, whofe apparel is more modeft and decent. By this means 
thofe good ends which might otherwife be anfwered in fociety, 
by the diftinétions of drefs, are in a great meafure defeated ; 
for this confounds all ranks, deftroys due fubordination, and 
even inverts the natural order of things, by fetting poor people 
of low degree above the rich, and thofe that are of high, i. e. 
fo far as mere pride, and fumptuous cloathing, can do it. And 
befides; how many people have,- chiefly by this very means, 
been reduced to want and begegary ?— A very congruous punifh- 


ment, which the wife Author of nature and of order has or- 
| dained 
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dained for thofe, who fo vainly and wickedly attempt to con- 
found and invert them! All who know any thing of the world, 
know that this is a jult reprefentation of facts; not af all 
heightened or exaggerated. I do not mean, that all young 
men are juftly chargeable with this fin and folly, but that it is 
a very common one amongft us. And all who know any thing 
of the holy fcriptures, know that extravagant expence, and 
pride in the article of drefs, are often forbidden, and feverely 
condemned in thofe facred oracles. Yea, the light of nature, 
or common fenfe, eafily difcerns thefe to be egregious follies 
and vices, | 

_ © I muft therefore warn you againft thefe things my young 
brethren, as quite inconfiftent with gravity and chriftian fo-~ 
briety. - They are not to be countenanced even in the other 
fex ; for the peculiar caft of whofe minds, fome may poffibly 
think, a little allowance fhould be made: much lefs ought they 
to be countenanced in ours, whofe thoughts & cares ought cer- 
tainly, to be employed about matters of far greater importance, 
than the beauty or richnefs of our appparel, and making a gay 
external appearance, to catch the eyes of idle, empty ftarers ; 
and to difguft thofe of the knowing obferver. In a word, fo- 
briety and foppery are incompatible with each other. 

‘ All the young would do well to remember the fatal garden 
and the fig-leaves; the. fad occafion, upon which the ufe of 
cloathing was firft introduced into this apoftate world. Inno- 
cence would have wanted no covering for fhame and difhonour. 
If you confider this you will not pride yourfelves in any kind 
of apparel, however gay or fumptuous, unlefs you are of fuch, 
a frivolous and depraved turn of mind, as to glory in your 
fhame. For your cloathing, as it is the confequence, is alfo 
a natural memento, of your firft parents fall, guilt and difho- 
nour; and in fome fenfe, of your own alfo. : ; 

¢ If you are in any degree fober-minded, there is ano:her kind 
of cloathing which will fo far engrofs your though’s and cares, 
as to leave but little room for any about the quality of your 
external drefs. I mean, that, of which Job fays, ‘* I put on 
righteoufnels, and it cloathed me: my judgment was as a robe 
and a diadem.” The fame, of which our Saviour fpeaks under 
the name of ‘* a wedding garment ;” for the want of which, 
fo many perfons, and fome of thofe of the higheft rank, even 
thofe that are in kings courts, and of royal dignity, will here- 
_after be excluded from. ‘*.the marriage. fupper of the Lamb,” 
though at prefent ‘¢ cloathed in foft raiment.”—That which 
our Saviour again {peaks of, in his meflage from heaven to the 
church of Laodicea, faying—** Thou fayeft; I am rich, and in- 
_creafed in goods, and have need of nothing; and knoweft not 
. that thoa art wretched, and miferable, and poor, and blind, and 
Rev. Jan, 1767. - E naked, 
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naked. I counfel thee to buy of me gold tried in the fire—and’ 
white raiment, that the fhame of thy nakednefs do not ap- 
pear.”——T hat with which the fpoufe of Chrift, his true church, 
is adorned: of whom it is faid, that ** to her was granted that 
fhe fhould be arrayed in fine linen, clean and white ; for the 
fine linen is the righteoufnefs of the faints.”’—And, ‘ Blefled 
is he that watcheth, and keepeth his garments, left he walk 
naked, and men fee his fhame !” 
‘ Under thefe metaphors and fimilitudes the facred writers, and 
our Lord himfelf, reprefents that faith and fubftantial piety, 
that virtue, holinefs and good works, which the gofpel enjoins 
upon its profeffors; and all which are comprehended in being. 
fober-minded. ‘To be cloathed with thefe, to be adorned with 
this righteoufnefs, is to have the righteoufne(s, of Chrift, ** the 
righteonfnefs of God by faith.” This is a garment which, 
unchanged, will ferve for all feafons of the year, and for every 
climate. It will neither be worn out nor impaired in beauty, 
by ufe and time; but become the firmer, the more fplendid and 
beautiful. It will endure all weathers, winds, rains and ftorms, 
without fading ; even eternity will but increafe its luftre. And | 
though, perhaps, it,may not entitle you to what is called good 
company,—the company of the great-little, rich-poor men of 
this world ; yet you need not efteem it lefs on that account: 
for it will be the means of your gaining admiffion hereafter 
into the kingdom of heaven; into the fellowfhip of juft men 
made perfect ; of the noble army of martyrs; of the innume- 
rable company of angels; of Jefus the mediator of the new co- 
venant, and of God the judge of all; whofe ‘* face you fhall 
behold in righteoufnefs !”” To defire to be cloathed with fuch 
a robe as this, and to wear fuch a diadem, is a truly great and 
reafonable ambition. And when you are poffeffed of it, yea, 
whenever you fincerely defire it, one of your leaft concerns will 
be, ** what you fhal! put.on,” or ‘* wherewithal you fhall be 
cloathed,” im any other re{pect.’ 
Before we conclude this article, we cannot help mentioning, 
that the perufal of the fermons to Young Aden, naturally led our 
thoughts to the excellent fermons to Young Women. Upon 


_ comparing their refpective merits in our owa minds, we were 


tempted to wifh, that Doctor Fordyce would employ his ele+ 
gant and animated pen upon the fame fubject shate—Deoder 

- ; yed-hw. If he ever entertained any thoughts 
of doing this, there is certainly nothing in Doctor Mayhew’s 
fermons to prevent his carrying his defign into execution. The 
fubject, we acknowledge, is of a delicate mature, and is not 
without its dificulties; but it has no difficulties which his ge- 
nius will not be able eafily to furmount. Befides, Doctor For- 
dyce ought to confider, (we heartily wifh we could provoke 
him 
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him t6 enter upon this tafk) that young women have a right to 
expect fomething of this kind from him; and it will be cruel, 
extremely cruel, to difappoint their expetations. He has taken 
great pains, and we are -perfuaded not without fuccefs, to make 
young women amiable and agreeable companions, affectionate 
wives, tender mothers, in a word, every thing the heart of 
man can wifh them. Now young women, the Doctor deseaad 
muft know, have always had, and ever will have, their eyes 
and their thoughts upon young men ; and, indeed, it is fit they 
fhould. They will naturally, therefore, look up to him, as to 
an affectionate friend, tenderly folicitous to gratify all the ho- 
neft wifhes of their hearts; and if he does not endeavour to 
provide proper hufbands for them; may he feel all the weight 
of female refentment,—and all the ladies will fay, Amen. R 





Four Differtations. 1. On Providence. 2. On Prayer. 3 On 
the Reafons for expecting that virtuous Men foall meet after Death 
in a State of Happinefs. 4. On the Importance of Chriflianity, 
the Nature of hiftorical Evidence, and Miracls.. By Richard 
Price, F. R.S. 8vo. 6s. bound: Millar and Cadell. 


F clear and folid reafoning, on fome of the moft important 
I fubjeéts that can employ the thoughts of a rational being, 
as any claim to notice, the Differtations now before us are 
certainly entitled to a very favourable reception from the public. 
In an age of diffipation, indeed, when the generality of readers 
have little elfe in view but to kill time, and to amufe themfelves. 
inan idle hour, the moft valuable performances upon ferious 
fubjects have little chance to be regarded or attended to as they 
deferve. There are ftill thofe, however, and we hope the num- 
ber-of them is not fmall, to whom the évidences of the great 
truths of natural and revealed religion muft always afford the 
greateft fatisfaftion ; and to fuch our Author’s work cannot fail 
of being highly acceptable. Toevery well difpofed and difcern- 
ing reader, likewife, who is acquainted with the genius and 
{pirit of the prefent times, and who obferves with concern the 
general indifference to religion which prevails in all ranks and 
degrees of perfons amongft us; together with the wide fpread of 
{ceptical notions, the perufal of Mr. Price’s firft Differtation muft 
give peculiar pleafure, as it fhews, in the fulleft and moft fatis- 
factory manner, the folid and immoveable foundation, on which 
the great doGtrine of Providence is built. “This Diflertation our 
judicious and worthy Author has beftowed great pains upon, and, 
indeed, to excellent purpofe: We know of io work in the Eng- 
ith language, where the fubject is treated with fuch accutacy 
and precifion, or in a manner which ftrikes the mind fo ftrongly 
With conviction, It is impofftble, in our opinion, for a compes 
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tent judge to read it with attention, without being firmly con- 
vinced of the great truth, which the Author endeayours to efta- 
blifh. Nor. is perfpicuity and ftrength of reafoning his only 
merit ; he appears, through the whole of his performance, to 
have.a decp fenfe of religious truths ; writes like one who feels 
‘their importance, and whg isg¢xtremely defirous of making his 
readers feel it likewife: thdfeharacter of the man, indeed, as far 
as we can judge from his work, appears to be as amiable, as that 
of the Author is refpectable. 

_ The firft Differtation is divided into five fections, the firft of 
which contains the arguments for providence drawn from the 
perfections of the Deity, together with an antwer to fome ge- 
neral objections. Mr. Price fhews that the dodrine of provi- 
dence refts on the fame foundation as that of the divine perfec- 
tidhs, and follows from them.—We have the beft reafons for 
afcribing to the Deity all poffible excellence ; or for conceiving 
of the ff caufe as a being abfolutely perfect. In the idea of 
abfolute perfeCtion is implied infinite power, wifdom, and good- | 
nefs; and in thefe, a perfectly wife and good direction of all the ' 
occurrences in nature. The Deity cannot be an indifferent 
fpectator of the feries of events in that world to which he has 
given being. His goodnefs will as certainly engage him to di- 
rect them agreeably to the ends of goodnefs,/as his wifdom and 
power enable him to do it inthe moft effectual manner. Thus 
we muft conclude according’ to all our ideas ‘of thefe attri- 
butes. / 

‘The fecond fection contains the arguments for providence 
drawn from the general laws and conftitution of the world. Mr. 
Price introduces it with anfwering the following objeGion, viz. 
that our only evidence for the divine perfeGtions is taken from 
what we obferve of their effects in the frame of nature, and that 

| therefore to infer from thefe perfections any greater order and 
| wifcom in the adminiftration of nature than we can actually ob- 

j ferve, is to fuppofe greater perfection in the Deity than can be 
{ ‘ proved, and the fame with firft determining the properties of the 

} | ) caufe by the effet, and then determining the properties of the 
i effect by the caufe. 
oR ‘ In anfwer to this, fays our Author, f would obferve, 1ft, 
that it is not true that our whole evidence for the Divine per- 
feétions is taken from the frame of nature. ‘The difcoveries of 
reafon, however, they may be preceded by obfervation and ex- 
i perience, and take their rife from them, tranfcend them infi- 
nitely ; and in many inftances force us to receive truths which 
‘they arc incapable of fuggefting *. 
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« But 
. ™ © T am under a neceflity of referring again to the Review of the 
principal Quefiions and Diff cuities in Morals, chap. 1f and 1oth, where 
I have 
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‘ But, adly, fuppofing that our whole*knowledge of the Deity 
muft be derived from what we fee of his works, it will not fol- 
low that we ought to afcribe to him only juft that precife degree 
of the perfeGtions we believe him to poflefs, which is equal to 
what we can comprehend of their effects in the contrivance and 


order of the world. This would imply, that we ought never 


to infer from any datatmore than they immediately contain, and 
therefore would put an end to all reafoning.— The caufe muft 
always have in himfelf, in a greater degree, thofe perfe&tions 
which he communicates. 

‘ It would be eafy to fhew that from the works of creation 
we have reafon to infer amuch higher degree of power, wiidom,' 
and goodnefs ‘in the Creator than they directly exhibit; and 
therefore, it will be right in this cafe, firft to argue upwards 
from the effe&t, as a foundation for proving the perfections of 
the caufe, and then back again from the caufe thus difcovered 
to the effect. Thus, in natural philofophy, by reafoning from 
particular fa&ts we gain the knowledge’ of the general laws 
which obtain in nature, and afterwards apply thefe laws to the 
explanation of other faéts which could not otherwife have been 
accounted for. For inftance ; ‘from the fact that gravity is the 
power which keeps the moon in her orbit, is inferred the ge- 
neral law of gravitation, by the help of which the whole order 
of the folar fyftem is laid open to us, and all the motions of the 
bodies that compofe it explained. How abfurd would it be to 
object in this inftance, that no conclufion can be drawn from 
any facts which will prove any greater degree of regularity in 
nature than thefe fa€ts themfelves exhibit, or which can be 
rightly ufed to explain any other facts, about which we can 
‘Mnake no.experiments ? 


I have endeavoured to prove all that is here afferted.. The works of 
creation demo»/ft ate that the Creator is poffefled of sower and invelii- 
gence. That he poffefles them in she higheft ; offible d-grec, follows from 
his nature as an uncaufed being. Whatever qualities fuch a being has, 
he muft have xecefari';, and, therefore, in their fource and in infinity. 
This is capable of the ftriteft proof, and muft, | fancy, appear te 
every one who has juft views of this fubje@t. ‘The perfect inteligenc. of 
the Deity being in this way difcovered, it will follow that he is pof- 
feffed of perfect benevolenc- and re&itude ; for thefe are included in per- 
fect intelligence ;. as, I think, is fhewn in the treatife juft referred to. 
And thus, on the principles maintained in that treatife, the complete 


idea of Deity, confifling of infinite power. intelligence, and gor dnefs . 


eflentially united, will be eftablifhed: and this being eftablifhed, the 
doctrine of an unerring providence guiding all evénts,’ or of a perfect 
order in nature, will be likewife eftablithed, as is fhewn in the pre~ 
ceding fection.’ 
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‘ It is proper to add, gdly, that we actually fee that nature 
is the effect of fuch wifdom as furpafles our higheft conceptions, 
We know this in numberlefs inftances; and the fame wifdom 
that takes place in thefe inftances, we are unavoidably led ta 
apply to 2 inftances where it is not feen, and to the whole 
adminiftration of evénts. It will, I hope, appear hereafter that 
this is an obfervation of particular weight on the fubjeét of Pro- 
vidence. In the mean time, it is neceflary that I fhould enter 
upon fome topics of a different nature.’ 

Mr. Price now proceeds to the main defign of his fecond fec~ 
tion, which is to give an account of fuch arguments for provi- 
dence as may be gathered from confidering the genera] laws and 
conftitution of the world.—It appears undeniably, he fays, that 
there is a plan of nature fettled, which determines in general the 
courfe of events. A particular order of caufes and effects is main- 
tained regularly and fteadily. Laws have been eftablifhed 
which operate invariably. Many different clafles of creatures 
have been brought into exiftence, and placed in circumftances 
adapted to their different natures, and all provided for fuitably 
to their wants and exigencies. The world, therefore, has not 
been left to fluctuate fortuitoufly. ‘There is a care taken of it, 
and a direétion given to its affairs. —But this does not come up 
to what our Author has here chiefly in view.—It is evident, he 
fays, not only that there is a plan or conftitution of nature by 
which beings are provided for, and a general direction given ta 
events ; but that there is an influence of the Deity conftantly 
exerted to maintain this conftitution.—I]n other words; it may 
be proved, we aretold, that the Deity is always prefent and al- 
ways aéfive in all places ; ; and that his energy is the fir? mover 
in every motion, and the tr: . ,ource of all the powers and laws 
which take place in the material world.—To this conclufion all 
true philofophy leads us; and asit is a point fo clofely connected 
with the main purpofe of his differtation, our Author makes it 
the fubjeét of particular examination, and places it, indeed, in 
the ftronzeft and cleareft light. 

Much labour has been te by fome perfons to account 


~ for all the phenomena of nature by the powers of mechanifm, 


or the neceflary laws of matter and motion. But it feems 
indifputable, Mr. Price fays, that this cannot be done. 

© The primary caufes of things muft, certainly, continues he, 
be fome ‘powers or principles not mechanical. For let it be 
granted that any particular effect is owing to the impulfe of 
other matter on that in which the effect is obferved ; it may be 
afked, what gives motion tothis other matter. If it is anfwered, 
the impulfe of fome third matter ; it may be again afked, whence 
this third matter derives its motion, And thus, whatever number 
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of intermediate fteps there may be, we muft at laft come to fome 
matter that did not receive its motion from the impulfe of other 
matter; or to fome immechanical caufe.—This reafoning can 
no way be evaded, but by either maintaining an endlefs pro- 
greffion of motions communicated from matter to matter, with- 
out any firf? mover ; or by faying, that the firft impelling matter 
moved itfelf.—T he: former is an abfurdity too great to be em- 
braced by any one; and there is reafon to hope, that the effen- 
tial inactivity of matter is at prefent fo well underftood, that 
there can be but few who will care to aflert the latter. —All our 
reafonings about bodies and the whole of natural philofephy are 
founded on the three laws of motion, laid down by Sir Ifaac 
Newton at the beginning of the Principia. Thefe laws ex- 
prefs the plaineft truths; but they would have neither evi- 
dence nor meaning, were not inactivity contained in our idea 
of matter, . , 

‘ I know it will be faid, that matter, though naturally inert, 
may be made to be otherwife by Divine power. But this is the 
fame with faying, that matter may be made not to be mgatter. 
If inactivity belongs to it at all, it muft belong to it as matter, 
or folid extenfion, and therefore. muft be infeparable from it *. 
The natures of things are neceflarily what they are, indepen- 
dently of all power. Matter is figured, moveable, di/cerptible, 
tnaéiive, and capable of communicating motion by iimpulfe to 
other matter, juft as the four fides of a fquare and its diagonal 
are incommenfurable ; that is, not by wil, but by efence. Thefe 
are not accidental, but primary qualities of matter. Befides ; 
matter void of inactivity, fuppofing it poffible, could produce 
no effects. It is only in confequence of this property that it is 
capable of giving motion to other matter, or of anfwering any 
purpofe. Were, therefore, the firft impelling matter before- 
mentioned divefted of its znertia, or endowed with a principle of 
felf-motion, it would be utterly unfitted for the end affigned it. 
What is now afferted will perhaps be evident, and the impoffibi- 
lity of matter without inertia appear more plainly upon confider- 
ing particularly what would happen on the collifion of fuch 
matter with other matter of the fame, or of a different kind. 

‘ We know nothing of matter, and can determine nothing 
about it, if it is not true that it muft yield to every impulfe upon 
it in proportion to the force imprefied, and that the motion cin- 
smunicated by every impulfe is always equal to that 4/7 by the 
impelling body and cannot be either greater or lefs; or, in other 
words, that it is endowed with ref/lance, and abfolutely and 


- ™® © See the Enquiry into the Nature of the Human Scul, Se&.1, N® 
359 24, 26, 27. ; 
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entirely paffive*. But nothing like’ this can be true on the fup- 
pofition of active or unrefifting matter.— For let a mafs of fuch 
matter be conceived to ftrike another mais of inaétive matter at 
reft. I afk what would happen? Not the moving of that at 
reft, For the impelling body having no refiftance, or no ten- 
dency to continue in any ftate of motion or reft, it can have no- 
thing like force, and therefore can produce no effe&t.—Shall it 
then pafs through or penetrate the body at reft, and go on to 
move as if nothing ftood in its way ?— This alfo is impoftible, 
or we have no idea at all of matter as a /olid fubftance, or as 
fomething diftin& from mere extenfion.—’ Tis certain then that 
its motion muft be ftopped, but without communicating the 
leaft motion to the body.at reft, or having the leaft effe& upon it. 
That is, an effet will be produced without a caufe: For the 
body at reft not having received any alteration of its ftate, it 
could not have re-aé?ed or been the means of altering the ftate 
of the other.—There is no way of avoiding thefe contradictions 
but by faying, what is too ridiculous to deferve any anfwer, that 
the Moving body had the fagacity to exert its activity to ftop it- 
jelf the very inftant it came into contact with the other. 

‘ But again; let us on the other hand, fuppofe a body of in- 
active matter, (that is, of fuch matter as we commonly reafon 
about, and is the only fubjeét of the laws of mechanifm) to 
move towards another body of felf-moving and unrefifting mat» 
ter, and to impel it in the very direction in which it tends to 
move itfelf. Now tis certain that having an innate tendency or 
endeavour to move in this dire&tion, it cannot ref? motion in 
this direction, and that therefore the firft body without being re- 
acted upon, or having its own ftate in any manner altered by 
the impulfe, would carry it along with the fame velocity with 
which itfelf moves. Nay, the firft body, though ever fo f{mall, 
would, in the circumftances fuppofed, communicate any mo- 
tion though ever fo great to any mafs or mafles of matter, with- 
out lofing any motion itfelf, that is, without meeting with any 
obftruétion, or acting at all on the matter moved. And thus any 








* ¢ What I mean here when expreffed more accurately is, that a 
change of ftate is.always produced in the body impelling, equal to that 
produced in the body impelled. In compojtion of motion, or when 
one body ftrikes another body in motion obliquely, there is always 
motion loft; becaufe fome of the force of the impelling body muft be 
{pent in merely altering the dire¢tion of the other ; though even here, 
as well as in the r¢/o‘utson of motion where, for the fame reafon, mo, 
tion is always gained, the general rule holds, that the /«m of the mo- 
tions the fame way, and the aiference of the motions contrary ways, are 
always the fame before and after collifion.’ roe 
erie 
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effect may be produced by the mioft inadequate caufe, or rather 
by no caufe at all. : 4 : 

¢ Once more ; let a collifion be conceived to happen between 
two equal bodies both compofed of matter without inertia, mov- 
ing in contrary directions.’ Asone of them cannot be conceived 
to penetrate the other, the refult muft be, that both fhall be 
ftopped, but by nothing; for both wanting that property on 
account of which we fay of matter, that when once in motion 
it will:perfevere in motion, unlefs fomething ftops it, or having 
no power of refiftance, neither of them can be any obftruction 
to the motion of the other *. 

‘ But the impoffibility of all aGtive qualities or: tendencies in 
matter may be proved in a way ftill more direct and decifive,— 
Let it be fuppofed that a body now at reft has an innate ten- 
dency to moye, ‘This tendency muft produce its effect, cither 


* ¢ The refiftance of matter is an expreflion that muft be ufed in 
fpeaking on this fubject for want of a better ; but there is fome dan- 
ger of mifunderftanding it.. The meaning of it is not that matter 
makes any opp-/itiov to a change of its ftate, or exerts a force to main- 
tain itfelf in the ftate it is in, as fome have very improperly expreffed 
themfelves, This would imply that very activity which I have en- 
deavoured to fhew to be inconfiftent with its nature ; and were it true, 
a part of the force of every impulfe would be {pent merely in over- 
coming this oppofition without producing any other effect; and 
therefore the fum of the motions the fame way would be always greater 
before than after collifion, which is impoflible. ‘Lhe /arvef# body 
will be moved by any the /ighret impulfe of the /na‘lef ; but thea 
it can be moved only in proportion to the force of the impulfe ; and 
this is what is chiefly meant by the reA/fance of matter. For inftance. 
A body at reft will re4/# another which is moving towards it; that is, 
it will be an offruéi.n to the motion of this other. The latter wil] 
be retarded by the former, and will lofe juft as much motion as it 
communicates.—In other words. The re//fance of matter is that in 
its nature which makes it require an adequate foreign caufe of every 
change of ftate, or from whence it is whel’y paffivr, and incapable of 
receiving any motion from impulfe that is not in a certain fixed pro- 
portion to the re/ative momentum of the impelling body, and ftrittly 
equal to the change of ftate it fuffers in confequence of the impulfe: 
In this proportion matter is always moved without d ffic ly ; but beyond 


this there is not only a wiffcx/ty but an smpo/fbrlity of moving it; and | 


whatever motion it can be fuppofed to receive from any impulfe that 
is greater than that which the impelling body lofes, it muft derive from 
nothing at all. 

‘ | have fpoken above of the force of matter and of its a4ing, at the 
fame time that J have afferted it not to be a#ive. An attentive and 
candid reader cannot think this an inconfiftency. ‘The aétivity denied 
to matter is a power of changing its own ftate, not that of a¢ting upon 
other matter by émpu//e. ‘This fort of activity or power follows from 
and is neceflarily implied in its perfect paflivenefs or inertia." 
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by a gradual acceleration in the manner gravity ads; or by in- 
ftantaneoufly producing that particular degree of motion which 
fatisfies it, and then ceafing.—In the former cafe; the tendency 
to acceleration being the fame with a tendency to a conftant 
change of velocity, and this being a permanent quality in the 
body, no particular motion derived from it can have the leaf 
duration, but muft be given and. deftroyed at one and the fame 
moment, and therefore nothing could be done.—In other words ; 
fuch a tendency is a tendency to an infinity of different velo- 
cities at once, and therefore is impoflible.—Neither can motion 
be acquired in the latter way; for motion fo acquired no force 
could deftroy, becaufe at the very inftant it is de/froyed it mutt 
be acquired in confequence of the fuppofed tendency. No im- 
pale therefore, can without a contradiGtion be fuppofed to 
ave any effect upon the motion of fuch a body; and though ever 

fo fmall, it would carry before it all the bodies of the world if 
in its way, without being itfelf retarded. And were two fuch 
bodies, moving in contrary directions, to meet, fince neither 
could be ftopped, they muft either penetrate one another, or be 
annihilated. “f 

‘ It is eafy to fee that the fame way of arguing may be ufed 
to prove, that there can be no innate tendency in matter, when 
in motion, to a ftate of reft,—Matter naturally preferves the 
motion once imprefled upon it, juft as it does its igure; and 
were not this true, it would not be poffible that any force fhould 
give it motion, for the effect of fuch force not being capable of 
yemaining any time, it would be loft as foon as gained ;. that is, . 
no effe& would be produced, 

¢ Thefe are obfervations which I am perfuaded, no perfon 
can duly attend to without feeling the weight of them. No- 
thing, furely, can be more repugnant to our ideas of matter than 
felf-motion ; nor is there any: conclufion which there is much 
more reafon to rely upon than that it is not a fubje&t capable 
of any /pontaneous powers, and therefore muft owe every change 
that can happen in it to fome foreign influence. 
. © This conclufion will be further confirmed if we confider 
what naturally offers itfelf in the next place, and what muft not 
be omitted on this argument, that felf-moving matter muft have 
thought and defign. Whenever matter moves it muft move in 
fome particular dire€&tion, and with fome precife degree of velo- 
city; and there being an infinity of thefe equally poffible, it 
cannot moye itfelf without felecting one of thefe out of the reft, 
or determining itfelf to one of them exclufively of all the others, 
and therefore not without defign.—But this is not all. It may 
be plainly proved that matter cannot be the ultimate caufe of the 
phenomena of nature, or the agent, which, by any powers in- 
herent in itfelf, produeee the general laws of nature, without 
poflefling 
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poflefling the higheft degree of knowledge and wifdom.—Let us, 
as a proper inftance to reafon upon here, take the particular law 
of gravitation. The true account, I fay, of this law cannot be 
any innate propenfities of matter to motion, or its uniformly 
moving itfelf according to ftated rules. For in order to obferve 
thefe rules, every particle of it muft be able to conform itfelf to 
all the different fituations itcan bein, and therefore myft know 
the precife diffances, magnitudes, and number of all the furround- 
ing parts of matter; thefe being the circumftances which uyni- 
verfally determine the force and direction of gravity.. Thus; if 
a particle of matter on the furface of the earth tends towards the 
earth by its own energy, and without any foreign influence up- 
on it, with that precife degree of velocity, and in that.precife 
direction which the law of gravitation requires, it muft, in order 
to this, know the precife figure and bulk of the earth, and its 
fituation upon it, fince the {malleft variation in any one of thefe 
articulars will alter the velocity and direction of its motion. 
When placed within the furface it muft diminifh its own force 
at different diftances from the center, in the /imple dire£? ratio of 
thefe diftances. When placed without the furface, it muft di- 
minifh its own force in the inverfe duplicate ratio of its diftances 
from the center, When carried to the center of gravity be- 
tween the moon and the earth, it muft determine itfelf to reft. 
When carried beyond this, it muft determine its motion to- 
wards the moon, and not the earth.—Is it poflible that matter 
fhould vary its own motions in a manner thus wonderful ; info- 
much that all. the different parts of it appear to aét in perfeé 
concert with one another for producing the order of nature, and 
bringing about the beft ends? The following argument will, [ 
believe, fhew that there is not lefs than the evidence of demon- 
ftration againft the poffibility of this.—Nothing can know or a& 
where it is not. The prefence and activity of every particle of 
matter are confined to-that particular part of fpace it fills up, 
Were it ever fo intelligent or active it could new nothing, it 
could do nothing beyond this. How then can it be fo ac- 
quainted with the ftate of bodies at the greateft diftance from 
it, and ng way connected with it, as to be able to.aét in concert 
with them, and to move itfelf in exact conformity to their fitua- 

tion and numbers? * . : 
© What 


* *< Tt is inconceivable that inanimate brute matter fhould, without 
the mediation of fomething elfe, which is not material, operate upon 
and affe& other matter without mutmal contact, as it muft be, if gra. 
vitation be effential and inherentin it. And this is one reafon why I 
defired you would not afcribe innate gravity tome. That gravity 
fhould be innate, inherent, and effential to matter, fo that one body 

may 
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¢ What has been faid of gravitation might with equal evi- 
dence be proyed concerning any more I aig caufe, of which 
poffibly gravitation may be only an efteét; fuch as Sir Iaac 
Newton’s ther, or whatever other mediums or powers may 
exift, and be the real primary caufes of the phenomena of the 
world. The elafticity, for example, of fuch an ether as Sir 
Ifaac Newton has defcribed, fuppofing it to exift, muft be de- 
rived, not from any powers of felf-motion in the matter of this 
ether, but from the conftant agency upon it of an intelligent and 
omniprefent {pirit *.’ 

We thought it incumbent upon us to give our Readers a full 
view of what our excellent Author has advanced upon this im- 
portant point, and to the difcerning and ferious part‘of them no 
apology, we are convinced, is neceflary.—What he contends 
for is not the refolving phenomena too foon to the Divine 
agency, or making it the immediate caufe of every particular ef-. 
fe&t, for this, as he juftly obferves, would really make the 
frame of nature appear imperfect and deformed; but what he 
pleads for is this, that however far mechanifm may be carried 
and the chain of caufes extend in the material univerfe, every 
Jaw and every effec and motion in it muft be at iaf refolved into 
- the divine power exerted continually in all places. This is a 
conclufion, he obferves, which the modern improvements in 
natural philofophy-have abundantly confirmed, and which fome 
of the firft and beft philofophers have received; nor can that 
philofophy, he fays, be otherwife than little and contemptible 


may at upon another at a diftance through a vacuum, without the 
mediation of any thing elfe, by and through which their action and 
force may be conveyed from one to another, is to me fo great an ab- 
furdity that I believe no man who has in philofophical matters a com- 
petent faculty of thinking, can ever fall into it.” See the Third of 
the Four Letters from Sir Lfaac Newton to Dr. Bentley, printed for Mr. 
Dedfley. ' 

* «In our enquiries into nature (fays an excellent philofopher) 
we are always meeting with powers that furpafs mere mechanifm, or 
the effects of matter and motion. The laws of nature are conftant and 
regular, and for ought we know all,of them may be refolved into one 
general and extenfive power ; but this power itfelf derives.its proper- 
ties and efficacy not from mechanifm, but in a great meafure from 
the immediate influences of the firft mover.” Mr. Macklaurin’s Ac- 
count of Sir laae Newton's Di/coverie‘, Book lV ch. g. §. 12.—** Later 
philofophers frame hypothefes for explaining all things mechanically ; 
whereas, the main bufinefs of natural philofophy is to argue from, 
phznomena without framing hypothefes, and to deduce caufes from 
‘effects till we come to the very firft caufe, which certainly is not mecha- 
nical.” Neawton’s Opticks, Query 28.—‘* Caufe fimplicifime nulla 
dari poteft mechanica explicatio: fi daretur enim, caufa nondum effet 
fimpliciflima.” Mr, Cotes’s Preface to Newton's Principia. gaitom 
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which hides the Deity from our views, which excludes him from 
the world, or does not terminate in the acknowledgment and 
adoration ef him, as the maker, preferver, and. ruler of all 
things.—He concludes this fection in the following manner. 

¢ [ need not fay how irrefiftible the evidence is which arifes 
from hence for the doctrine of Providence.—What it may be of 
moft importance to recommend.to notice in this place is the fol- 
lowing obfervation.—It has been proved that the Deity per- 
vades and a¢ctuates the whole material world, and that his un- 
remitting energy is the caufe to which every effect in it muft be 
traced. Now, the /piritual world is, without doubt, of greater 
confequence. Is his energy then wanting here? Is there not 
one atom of matter on which he does not act; and is there then 
one living being about which he has no concern? Does not a /fone 
fail without him ; and does then a man fuffer without him? Are 
fuch influences as may be neceflary to bring about a juft regu- 
lation of events in the moral world, lefs likely than thofe in- 
fluences which we know to be exerted continually to maintain 
the order of the inanimate world The truth is, the inanimate- 
world is of mo confequence abftracted from its fubferviency to the 
animate and reafonable world. The former, therefore, muft 
be preferved and governed entirely with a view to the latter. 

‘ This leads me to a further argument on this fubjeé&t which 
has, I think, confiderable weight, and feems greatly to 
ftrengthen the conclufion I would eftablifh.——-This argument 
has been hinted already, but it is neceflary that it fhould be 
here brought more particularly to view. It offers itfelf ‘to us 
upon confidering the wifdom manifefted in. the ftructure of every 
object in the inanimate creation. How beautiful is the form of 
every vegetable, and how curioufly arranged its parts? What 
exquifite mechanifm, what nice workmanfhip and amazing art 
appear in every leaf and fpire of grafs?—Let us now. afk our- 
felves ; has God, on obje&ts in themfelves fo worthlefs, poured 
forth fuch.a profufion of wifdom and ‘kill, and is ‘he {paring of 
thefe in the concerns of reafonable beings? or does he Jefs re- 
gard order and fitnefs in the determination of their ftates >—It 
is not poffible to imagine this.—Whatever appearance the af- 
fairs of men may at prefent make to us, we may be certain that 
they are directed by the fame wifdom with that which we ob- 
ferve in the reft of nature; that is, by a wifdom which we know 
to be infinitely fuperior to ours; by a wifdom, which, in the 
loweft objeéts, is exact’ and incomprehenfible, and which, 
therefore, muft be 4s much more fo, in higher objects, as they are 
of greater value.—T o this purpofe in a great meafure is the rea~ 
foning we find in Matt. vi. 28, &c. Why take ye thought for rai- 
ment? Confider the lillies of the field how they grow. They toil not, 
netiher ds they fpin 5 and yet, I fay unto you, that even Solomon, in Pa 
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his glory, was not arrayed like one of thefe. Wherefore, if God fo 
clothe the grafs of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is caft 
into the oven ; fhall he not much more clothe you, O ye of litile faith ? 
Behold the fowls of the air, for they fow not, neither do they reaps 
nor gather into barns; yet your heavenly Father feedeth them. Mvé 
not ye much better than they ? ; | 

¢ There is not indeed any thirig which hag a much greater 
tendency to give relief to a mind earneftly wifhing to be fatis- 
fied of a wife fuperintendency of all that befalls it, than to con- 
template the curious organization of any flower or herb of the 
field, and the attention beftowed on even its outwatd figure ; 
and then to confider whether it is probable, that the Being who 
fo wonderfully wrought fuch a fubftance, can negle& any in- 
telligent creature, or be inattentive to any circumftance of his 
exiftence ; whether he who has with perfect exaétnefs adjufted 
the parts of dead matter to one another in the moft trifling plant, 
muft not be proportionably exact in what is of infinitely greater 
moment, the adjuftment of pleafure and pain to a human foul.— 
Or, let fuch a perfon fix his thoughts on the ftruéture of his 
body, and confider, whether it is credible that he who has fo 
fearfully made this, and difplayed fuch unfpeakable wifdom in 
adjufting and regulating every particle of matter that compofes 
it; has not difplayed proportionable wifdom in the ftru€ture of 
his mind, or is not proportionably careful in adapting events to 
to its cafe, and in regulating whatever it feels.——To fay no 
more. If unerring wifdom fhews itfelf in the dire&tion and go- 
vernment of corporeal nature, and all its parts are ordered in 
number, weight, and meafure, fo that the more we know of it, 
the more we afe forced to admire it, if. its meaneft works are 
finifhed with complete accuracy, and the whole fyftem appears 
harmonious and grand in the higheft poffible degree ; what har- 
mony, what wifdom and goodnefs may we well reckon upon in 
the government of the intellectual world? What care and ac- 
curacy in difpofing the lots of the individuals of it ? How grand 
muft be its plan, and how perfe& its order ?’ 

Having given a brief view of the principal arguments for the 
do&trine of a righteous and all-wife providence, our ‘Author 
proceeds, in his third fection, to offer a few obfervations re- 
Jating to the oiode of adminiftring it.—He is of opinion that a 
perfeét direction of events’is brought about by thé divine ins 
fluence, immediately and conftantly exerted every where for that 
purpofe. This is a point, however, about which all ar® not 
agreed. Many wife and good men are ftrangely prejudiced 
againft the fuppofition, that there have been any interpofitions 
of divine power fince the creation in directing affairs, as im- 
plying an impotence, unfkilfulmefs, and operofenefs ynworthy 
of infinite wifdom. They, therefore, chufe ‘to canceive of the 
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laws and order of the material world, as having been at firft ad 
jufted in exact correfpondence to what fhould happen in the 
moral world, and the whole fcheme including all events as ori- 
ginally defigned and laid in the beft manner, and now conti- 
nually going on to open and unfold itfelf a reeably to the divine 
idea, without any occafion for any interpofitions.— | 
© As far as fuch maintain the fame perfe& direétion of affairs, 
fays our Author, in confequence of an original eftablifhment, as 
is commonly fuppofed to be brought about by con/fant influen- 
ces, they maintain all that we have reafon to be anxious about 
on the prefent fubje&t. And this, indeed, I fhould imagine, it 
muft be impoffible for any one who has juft notions of the di- © 
vine perfections to avoid maintaining, let him think on the fub- 
' jet in other refpeéts as he pleafes. For thus we may argue,— 
When the Deity at firft fixed the prefent plan of nature, and 
gave beings their different powers and affections, he erther had a 
perfeét forefight of the whole train of events that would arife in 
confequence of his eftablifhment, or he had not.—If he had this 
fore-knowledge, the events fore-known were either all of them 
fuch as he faw it would be propereft to leave as fore-known, or 
they were not. If the affirmative is aflerted; it is all I plead 
for. Every‘event in this cafe will be juft fuch as perfec reéti- 
tude is pleafed either to make it, or to fuffer it to be.—But, on 
the contrary, if amongft the fore-known events there were any 
which it, was on any account right or proper to exclude; on 
this fuppofition, a good theift, who rejects all eccafonal interpo- 
fitions muft of neceffity fay, that the original pfan would have 
been fo altered as to exclude thefe events, and to produce a 
complete coincidence of all that fhould happen with the coun- 
fels and defigns of infinite wifdom and goodnefs, This cannot 
be avoided while the exiftence of infinite wifdom and goodnefs in 
nature is believed; and thus the doctrine of providence in its 
higheft fenfe will ftill be afferted. 

‘ But if an exaét fore-knowledge of all actions and events, 
and fuch a perfect original eftablifhment in confequence of it, as 
I have mentioned, are thought by any to be impoffible ; and if, 
for this reafon, no more is fuppofed than that powers were given 
to beings, and general laws fettled, and then events fuffered to 
arife as they would without any particular care or fuperinten- 
dency exercifed over them ; in this cafe, the doctrine of Provi- 
dence will be entirely reje€ted: And if fuch fentiments are true, 
the univerfe is a chaos ; the character of the parent of it is im- 
perfeét; a!l truft in him, and fupplications to him are abfurd, 
and no part of practical religion has any good foundation. —But 
after what has been before faid, I hope I may be allowed to take 
it for granted, that thefe fentiments are not true, and that there 
is indeed a perfect direction ofall events. —The point 1am now 
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confidering is, in what manner this is accomplifhed ; and it hag 
probably been already feen in fome meafure why I chufe to con- 
ceive of it as produced by conitant influences, rather than fuch 
an original eftablifhment as I have mentioned.—It will appear 
to fome, that an original eftablifhment, anfwering this purpofe, 
implies univerfal fatalifm, and that in events happening amongft 
reafonable agents, there muft be infinite variations and uncer- 
tainties not poflible to be regulated by it. But be this asit will ; 
it muft, I think, be difficult for an attentive perfon to perfuade 
himfelf, that the other method of.adminiftring Providence is not 
the moft capable of bringing about a perfe& regulation of events. 
. And if this fhould be true; or, if any purpofes of wifdom and 
goodnefs may be anfwered by conftant influences, which could 
not at all, or not fo well, have been anfwered in any other way, 
we may be fatisfied that there really are fuch influences: And to 
affert the contrary from a prejudice again{t them as not regular, 
or not becoming the Deity, feems in the higheft degree unrea- 
fonable. Can it be irregular to produce the -higheft regularity, 
or unbecoming the Deity to govern the univerfe and its affairs in 
fuch a manner as is moft agreeable to the ends for which he 
created it? Will he facrifice the higheft order to tke loweft; or 
fuffer events to arife at random in the world, rather than at any 
time put forth his hand to direct them? Muft he have been only 
looking on ever fince the creation ; and is tts what is moft be- 

coming him! 9! 

..¢ Some, probably, are led into miftakes on this fubje&, by 
thinking of the manner in which it is moft becoming the Deity 
to aét, too ftri@ly in conformity to that in which men are ob- 
liged to act, They have but little power, and therefore are 
obliged to be as frugal of it as poffible. But there is nothing 
difficult to the Deity, and confequently there can be nothing to 
influence him to chufe one way of acting rather than another, 
befides, its being more agreeable to rectitude, and more con-~ 
ducive to hisend. And this likewife is, in reality, the moft 
beautiful way of acting. Beauty confifts chiefly in the proper 
and effectual adaptation of means toends. For this reafon, 
thofe means are the moft beautiful, and ‘thofe fyftems the beft, 
which beft anfwer their end.—In mere natural order, abftracted 
from all ufe, there is nothing valuable ; and the very reafon why 
the Deity has chofen to eftablifh:a courfe of nature is, the ne- 
ceffity of it as a means to produce happinefs, and to give his rea- 
fonable creatures room fora proper exertion of their faculties, 
and for the practice of virtue. : | 

‘ Thefe obfervations feem to me of importance on the prefent 
fubject ; but, without having recourfe tothem, it muft furely 
-be very evident, that influences, confiftent with the free agency 
of beings and uniformly exerted to exclude every event fit to 
' be 
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be excluded, and to produce perfe& order in the adminiftration 
of the world, are fo far from unbecoming the almighty and om-~ 
niprefent parent, that we can conceive of nothing more worthy 
of him, or that can make his charaéter appear more amiable. 
Nor is there any more reafon to be prejudiced againft them, 
than againft the influence which the conftitution of the world 
allows to every agent over events, in proportion to his power 
and knowledge. There is no perfon who does not influence in 
various ways what pafles within the circle of his friends and a¢- 
quaintance, and it has never yet been thought that the liberty 
of mankind, or their fcope for aétion is affected by it. Invi- 
fible and fuperior beings may alfo be frequently employed in di- 
recting occurrences among mankind. Now, the influence of 
divine Providence is a faét of the fame kind with thefe, and 
feems notto be on any account more liable to objections. Shall 
we acknowledge the influence of every agent on events, and deny 
that of the Supreme ? Was it indeed fit that by one original act 
he fhould exclude himfelf from all further concern with his 
works ; or can it be poffible to imagine that the Being who is 
the fountain of all energy, and whole nature is perfec dctivity 
and power, fhould be the only inactive Being in the univerfe ? 
Is it not, on the contrary, much more rational to believe, that 
his influence over events extends as much further than that of 
any other being, and is as much more conftant, as the relation 
in which he ftands to beings. is nearer, and his power and wif- 
dom greater ? 

_© In fhort; the notion of an almighty Beinz, perfectly bene- 
volent, obferving the affairs of his own offspring, and yet never 
exerting any influence to give them that direétion which he moft 
approves, muft, I fhould think, appear too inconfiftent and ab- 
furd not to fhock every attentive and unprejudiced perfon.— 
With refpe&, however, to the analogy I have juft mentioned 
between divine Providence and the influence of created agents, 
*tis neceflary to obferve, that it fhould be confidered with fome 
caution. We fhall here be in great danger of deceiving our- 
felves, if we judge of what the Deity fhould do, by what we 
ought todo. ’Tis our duty to exclude, as far as wecan, all 
vice and fuiferings from the world ; and becaufe t'\is is not done 
by the Deity, who has all hearts in his hands, and an unlimited 
power over events, fome have queftioned whether he .at all di- 
rects events, or concerns himfelf about us. But happy ts it for 
the wofld that it is not governed in the manner in which human 
wifdof@would govern it! From what is incumbent on us in 
our Circumftances,; we cannot by any means tnfer what, in this 
inftance, it is proper for the Deity to do as fupreme govere 
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nor *, “ We are too much unacquainted with his counfels. and’ 
plan to be able to determine this. Undoubted fact proves that 
the original conftitution was fo eftablifhed by him as to admit 
of vice and fufferings in the prefent ftate, and that therefore it. 
cannot be a part of his {cheme of Providence entirely to exclude 
them. We fee that there are numberlefs perfons to whom he 
does not give all the advantages for virtue and happinefs which 
they might enjoy, and which, in all probability, would be ef- 
fectual. ’ Tis fufficient to know that he gives more than enough 

to all, and does every thing that it is wifeft and beft for him 
to do, in order to bring about univerfal and infinite happinefs.’ 

There are feveral other very judicious obfervations upon this 
fubje&, in the remaining part of the fection, but we muft not 
enlarge farther at prefent. We fhall conclude this article, there- 
fore, “with what our judicious Author fays on the word Jaws, 
which is very ambiguous and indeterminate in its fignification, 
‘and has been often ftrangely mifapplied and abufed. The 
prefent queftion, he fays, furnifhes us with a ftrong proof of 
this : 

The general laws of nature, we are told, fignify nothing 
but particular phenomena which are obferved in nature, or par- 
ticular modes of the opcration of fome caufe. When, there- 
fore, the regulation of events, the continuance of the order of 
the world, or the formation of vegetables and animals is 
afcribed to Jaws eftablifhed at the creation, either the word Jaws 
has no fenfe at all, like the word xature when ufed in the fame 
manner, or it mutt - as the regular and conftant agency of 
the Creator. 


* « A teacher of religion who had the power by his inftructions 
and perfuafions to engage men effectually to virtue, would be inex- 
eufable as far as he neglecied this. But it feems that Jefus Chrift could 
have fo fpoken to men,. and fo influenced their hearts, at to render 
his miniitry more fuccefsfal than it was. He tells us, that there were 
places where, if he had done the fame works that he did in Judea, 
the inhabitants would have repented in fackcloth and afhes. Thefe 
places therefore muft have been denied the means which it was known 
would have brought them to happinefs.—'There are degrees of advan- 
tages which, if men refift or mifimprove, the Deity does not fee fit to 
grant them more, whatever he may know would be the confequence. 
But by what reajons or rules particularly his providence is guided in 


this initance, we cannot fay.’ 


[To be concluded in our next. ] 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For JANUARY, 1767. 


MiscELLANEOUS, 
Art. 10. Great Britain's Nofegay : confifting of fome very valuable 
Originals, from the Collection of Mr. A ceremray: f—s. af 
1s. 6d. Millan, &c. 


ee HERE is fingular. modefty, indeed, in this Author, who will not 
even make free with hisows,.za xe at full length !—-He is, however, 
much lefs fcrupulous about the names of other, people; for his whole 
Nofegay confifts only of a bunch of names.and tiles, of ‘moft of the 
principal perfons in the. kingdom ;. with little laconi¢ compliments * 
tack’d to éach : with the laudable view; no doubt, of extracting a-com- 
pliment from them, in retarn for fuch extraordinary civility. Take a 
fpecimen of this gentleman's ingenious method of paying his court to 
his bandle of royal and noble pewonss : : 
1. The Kine. 
Pater patria. 
2. The QuEEN. 
Uxorum optuma, 
3. Princess Dowacer. 
Felicitatis nofire, fons, et orige. 
4 Lord Campen.. . . 
Pro lege, rege, et grege. 
5. Ear] of ChaTHaM. 
Patria prefidium, et dulce decus 
6. Lord Bure. 
Ubi latfus? Quid feci ? 
Lord MansFie.p. . 
Mogi, fratus indicat virum. 
There are fo many other worthies in this lif, that we cannot help 
congratulating our country, and the age, on the extraordinary virtues 
of the prefent race of our nobility and gentry. : 
* He calls them Portraits, with Moftos. 
Art. 11. 4 Letter from the Rope-dancing Monkey in the Hay-mar-- 
ket, to the Aéting Monkey of Drury-Lane, on The Earl of War- 


wick, 8vo. 48. Pridden. 
. From this monkey-performance we learn the following particulars : 
—that one Dr. Hiffernan tranflated M. e/a Ha pe’s tragedy, La Comte 
de Warwic, and offered it to the managers of Drury-Lane theatre ;. that 
they refufed to exhibit the faid tranflation on theif ftage ; that they have - 
fince aéted another play on the fame fubject *; that Dr. H. is very an- 
gry at the preference given to the par/on’s produétion, (for thar is the 
polite ftyle in which he fpeaks of his rival) and is determined on re- 
venge. In order to accomplifh this righteous end, he aflumes the cha- 
rater of a monkey, for the fake of calling Mr. Garrick brother-mon- 
key: which is amazingly clever! Mr. Colman too, being an intimate - 
friend of Mr. Garrick’s, and of low ftature,—he is a monkey too: more 
clever flil! Mr. F. likewife, (the toes author of the accepted Earl 
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of Warwick) being a clergyman and a {cholar, is abufed both for his 
profeffion and learning :-was ever any thing fo humorous? 

But, however intemperate, rancorous and vulgar may b@ the fpirit 
and execution of this very familiar epiftle, candour muft own, that the 
Monkey has now and then chattered intelligently enough, in his criti- 
cifm on-the aéted play: as will, perhaps, appear from the following 
fhort fpecimen : 

Warwick, in a warm-tongue-doughty conteft with Edward, thus 
reminds him of the favours he had conferr’d on his majefty : 

. Thy undiftinguifh’d name 
Had rotted in the dz, from whence it {prang, 
And moulder'd in oblivion, had not Warwick 
Dug from its fordid mine the ufelefs ore, 
And fampt it with a Diadem” 








' € A thing,’ fays the Hay-market Critic, ‘ {pringing from the auf, is 
prettily figurative, and has the merit of novelty, becaufe not known in 
agriculture; but then to rot in the duff, and moulder in oblivion, are 
happy conceits ; ftill heightened by Warwick's digging the w/ele/s ore 
from its fordid mine, (of dujft) and moreover ftamping with a DiapemM : 
—that a Diadem fhould famp! Envy muft own is unborrowed, and the 
Author’s own,’ ; 

Criticifm, too, muft own, that the author here animadverted on, has, 
in this paflage, fallen into fuch a confufion of metaphorical imagery, as 
is very juftly reprehenfible.—'There are a few other firi€tures in this let- 
ter, in which the Monkey apes the Man very well ; bat for the moft 
part he only grins and fhews his teeth,- without being able to bite. 
Art. 32: The Locking-glafs : or Portrait of Life. Exemplified in 

Twenty-four Dialogues. To which are added, Moral Reflections 

co to be impreffed on the Minds of Youth. 12mo. Is. 

oble. 

A laudable effay to infpire young minds with a juft contempt of 
knavery. and folly, by exhibiting the piflures of knaves and fools, in 
their native deformity. Some wife and virtuous characters are likewife 
drawn by way of contraft; and the moral reflections, wh:ch follow the 
fketches, are fenfibly and properly deduced. ‘ 
Art..13. Memorials of the Britifh Confuk and Faétory at Lifbon, to 

his Majefty’s Ambaffador at that Court, and the Secretaries of 

State of this Kingdom. 8vo. 28. Wilkie. 

The fate. meafares of the court of Lifbon having been in fome 
material refpeéts repugnant to'treaties fubfifting between England and 
Portugal, and greatly injurious to our trade with that country’; gave 
rife to the above mentioned memorials. ‘Thefe are —A memorial to 
the Karl of Kinnoul, concerning the confifcation of money feized in 
the ftreets of Lifbon, on the perfon of a Britifh fubject :—Ditto to ditto, 
concerning the immunities of the perfons and property of Britifh fub- 
jecis :—Remonitrance to ditto on the monopolies of companies :—Let- 
ter toMr. Secretary Pitt, concerning the grievances in general thataffect 
the tradeof Portugal :—ditto to the Earl of Halifax onthe fame fubje&. 

. As thefe memorials relate to matters of faét, of national concern, 
it is to be hoped they will be properly attended to. We can, upon 
occafion, make ufe of remonffrances which have obtained redrefs from 
far more powerfyl ftates; where the protracted altercations of paper 
negociation have failed, , ‘ 
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The following remarks fubjoined to thefe memorials, willigive fuch 
of our readers into whofe hands the memorials may not happen ‘to 
come, a general idea of the nature of the complaimts urged in them ; 
and will render any farther reflexions needlefs. . ee 

‘ The fentence mentioned in the firft memorial, whereby money 
taken from an Englith fubjeét in the ftreets of Lifbon was confifeated, 
is but too plain a proof that the property of our fellow-fubjeéts can 
be no longer fecure in a country where judges are permitted to found 
condemnatory fentences upon a bare fappotition only, of an inten- 
tion to export bullion: and though this precedent hath not hitherto 
produced further bad confequences, yet it remains ready to be quoted 
in tt of oppreffions of a fimilar nature, as it has now received 
the fanétion of cuftom and judicative authority in its favour. 

* The power of our confervators in Portugal can be of no ufe for 


our fecurity and prote¢tion unlefs their authority is allowed to fubfift - 
in the fame extenfion as ftipulated by treaty, In a country, where. 


every arbitrary 4:@um ofa king or minifter muft be taken for law, we 
cannot be fafe unlefs our Confervator is enabled to preferve us from 
the violence of judges afting under fo defpotic a command, where 
there is no jury to appeal.to, and no judge who is not as fubje& to 
orders from the minifter as the meaneft foldier in our armies to thofe 
of his general. | 

‘ And if we confider the nature of the great companies mentioned 
in the former fleets, it is eafy to conceive what {mall degree of per- 
manency can be promifed to trade, under the influence of fuch 
powerful monopolifts, cherifhed by the faveur of an arbitrary {o- 
vereign, and batking in the {miles of the favourite minifter who gave 
them being. A prohibition of fending our goods had effectually fhut 
us out at Brazil, and the eftablithment of he companies of Grand 
Para and Pernambuco hath ruined our trade to Portugal alfo, as none 


but thofe monopolifts are permitted to deal with us for the affairs of - 


thefe diftrifts, and by fubfequent regulations no fhip is permitted to 


go to Rio de Janiero or Bahia, but by a fpecial licence from the: 


minifter. 

‘ The benefit that is to arife to us from an alliance with Portugal 
is only of acommercial nature, notwithftanding which, we have not 
required any favorable diftinétion in point of duties on the commo- 
dities we fend to that kingdom, though their wines are admitted into 


this country on paying only about two-thirds of what 1s paid on wine © 


France. | | 
The privileges granted to. owr countrymen are no greater thag 
what a peaceable inhabitant ought to be entitled to in any country, 
and far lefs than what every foreigner enjoys in this. 


* By treaty we are entitled to a free trade to Brazil, yet we have . 


tacitly given up that privilege, though the only mark of favour which 
the commerce of England is diftinguifhed by above others ; our trade 
to’Pertugal ought, therefore, to be free and uncircumfcribed, and 
the perfons and property of our ¢ountrymen fafe and fecure during 
their refidence there. 

* The acknowledged worth and extenfive abilities of the honour- 
able gentleman, now named to the important office of envoy to the 
<ourt of Lifbon, give grounds for the moft fanguine hopes. 
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‘ That gentleman, we are certain, will make the beft ufe poffible 
of the high authority. with which he is invefted,*in order to obtain a 
relief from thefe grievances; but if a thorough redrefs of them is 
really comprized within his inftryGions, he muft expe¢t to. encounter 
in the Portugueze ‘minifter, {till in high favour at.court, every. ob- 
ftru€tion that can be invented, ever pofitive to execute meafures he 
advifes ; fo that if the envoy is not, in truth as well as:appearance, 
furnifhed with the.powers of a minifter Plenipotentiary, .it may eafily 
be forefeen that all our fanguine expectations, from fo encouraging 
a nomination, will evaporate, without préducing the defired end. : 
Remonftrances, if thefe only are in view, though never: fo fpirited, 
- wall, it is tobe feared, fucceed no better than former experiments 
of that fort, if we may jadge of the future by the paft, even though 
fome fingularly favourable circumftances now concur towards the pro- 
motion of fuccefs to this embafiy which formerly exifted not. | 

‘The palliating fyitem, huherto obferved with the court of Lifhon, 
inftead of diminifhing, has rather enereafed the diieafe, and rendered 
the cure-more ditlicult. A continuation of the fame languid mea- 
fures muft certainly, continue to prefent us with a long train ‘of un-' 
availing remonfrances; complaints, memorials, and fuch like pufila. 
lanimous expedients of feeble minifiers calculated only for. procrafti- » 
nation. But the character of our prefent minifters Aatters-us with 
hopes of a fuperior condudt, fuitable to the genius of the noble Lord 
at the head of the Adminiftration, who is. not ignorant by. what 
means fuccels is to be infured to negociations in Portugal.as well as 
in “Spain, and is poffeffed of too ftrong a love for his courtry, to, 
leave.thefe means uneflayed, in aymatter of fuch confequence.to the 


i 


trade of this kingdom. ’ eared 
‘ itis, I own, furprifing to hear fome of my countrymen affirm, . 
that there lies no remedy for the ills we complain of in Portugal, 
becavfe every prince has aright to make what internal regulations he 
thinks proper for the police of his own kingdom, wishont' being 
anfwerable to any other ewes for the propricty of thofe regailations, 
which are only to be meafured by the utility of his own fubjeétss.. All . 
this would be very. true, if there were ‘ho treaties between us and 
Portugal, orif treaties are only made to be broke; but if\at-obfer-— 
vation. of treaties is to be expected from his: Moft Faithful ;Majefty, 
that.monarch. cannot juitly make laws for the benefit of: his:own fub- | 
jeéis derogatory to the privileges ftipulated for the bnglith merchants 
refident in Portugal, by ancient leagues between the two nations,’ 


Art:'14. Occafional Fhoughts' on the Portuguefe Trade, and the in- 
expediency of jupperting the Houfe of Braganza on the Thrine of 
Portugal: with @ full Difcuffion of the pernicious Nature of 
ome new pragmatical Ordinances concerning . Comuierces.. lately 
made in that Kingdom. 8yo. 18. 6d, Bladamy, oo. 56.045 - 
After the preceeding article, there. is the lefs reafon to enter inta - 

the particulars relating to the obftrugtions. our trade with Portugal 

méets with, which are very warmly urged by the writer ofnthis-pam- : 
phiet. Wnder what:influence he. may. write; is not worth. our in- 

quiry ; but his plan for redrefs, by throwing .the crown,ef: Portus: . 

gal once more. into the arms of Spain, will hardly, be thoughte pes 
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Hitic meafure in Britain. If Portugal, a weak ftate, under fo many 
obligations to us, retains fo little fenfe of gratitude ; what rermanent 
fecurity is there, that haughty Spain, once more aggrandifed, even 
if by our means, would continue to make more faitable returns ? 
This pamphlet contains much hypothetical reafoning to recommend 
the expedient; which does not appear worth controverting. N 

+ 


s DRAMATIC. 


Art.15. Cymon. A Dramatick Romance, as it is performed at the 
Theatre "Reval in Drury-Lane. The Mufic by Mr, Arne. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. Becket and Co, 

‘There is no {pecies of dramatic compofition wherein itis more dif.. 
ficult to fucceed, than works, where the writer endeavours to reprefent 
native, genuine fimplicity. . Here, more than in any other pieces, it 
may be faid, artis ef, ceiare artem. ‘The fallies of wit muit be fub- 
dued, the flights of imagination reftrained, and the author mutt res 
main ‘under a fort of felf-denial.’ Such are the fimple graces that 
affest us mof®in this Dramatic Romance. ‘lhe ftrokes of nature iA 
Cymon and Sylvia, and the eafy chearfulnefs of Linco, have more 
power Over us than the drolleries of Lorus, or.even the magic of 
Merlin and Urganda. Ariftotle reckons mufic and fcenery among the, 

arts of Tragedy. ‘Ihe author of Cymon feems profefledly to have 
calculated his piece to {peak to the eye and the ear: but the dead 

Jetter alone falls under the cognifance of our tribunal, fo that near 

half of what the writer has to alledge m his favour becomes inad - 

miffible. The propofed moral, that there is no magic lke virtue, isa 
very good one: and, to enforce it ftill more powerfully, it were to 

be withed, that Merlin did not appear in fome meafure toa from a 

fpirit of revenge, which is a paflion unallied to pure virtue. The 

fongs are happily written, and well accommodated to the various 
characiers ee fituations of the perfons of the Drama. 

Art. 10. The School for Guardians. A Comedy: as it-is perform 
ing at the Theatre Royal in Covent Garden. 8vo. 15. 64. 


Vaillant. 

The Fox, the Alchemift, she Silent Womar, 
Wrote by Ben JOHNSON, are out done by no mon. 

The truth of the affertion contained in the above couplet has beet 
univerfally acknowledged by all our critics, from the days of Fen 
Johnfon to the prefent; and yet were we now to be’ prefented with a 
comedy, confifting ‘ of characters, fituations, ‘and bufinefs, from 
thofe three plays, interwoven into onefable,’ ‘ fucha play, though 
written with the profefled defign of condenfing what appeared to be 
the beft of three performances into one,’ would moft probably fail of 
fuccefs. This appears to us, to be the moft obvious and moftcandid | 
manner of accounting for the cool reception which this piece, by no 
means the prodaction of a novice in the drama,—has met with from 
the public ; for ‘upon fuch an idea the play was finithed,’ being little 
elfe than a compilation of fcenes from L’Eco'e des femmes, L’ Ecole des 
Maris, F L’Etourdi, thrown together we are told, ‘ with as much 
fkill as a little leifure in the fummer tifne would permit.” The two 
Comedies of the Fox and the Alchemift (to recur tothe’ fae 
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with which we {et out) are as fimilar to each other, in their fubjects, 
being both founded on the paffion of avarice, as L’Ecole ais femmes 
and L’Ec:le des Maris of Moliere ; and the charatters of Morofe in the 
Silent Woman, like L’Erourdi, might be‘ called in as an auxiliary,’ 
But what would be the confequence? The charatters, being over- 
lo with bufinefs, would want leifure to give full fcope to their 
fevetal peculiarities of et and the a¢tion being compreffed into 
too fmall a compafs, would appear confufed, for want of a proper 
dilation of the incidents—Such a play would give us an image of 
Ben Johnfon, in a ftrait waificoat, The author of the School for 
Guardians, labours alfo under the difagreeable circumftance of being 
foreftalled; not by his cotemporaries, but by many preceeding Englith 
Writers, who may occafionally be tracked in the faow of Movere.— It 
muft, neverthelefs, be confeffed, that however defective this piece may 
appear in the whole, many parts of it have merit, if confidered as 
detached fcenes ; and there are {cattered up and down touches of that 
wit and humour, with which the moft carelefs trifles, that fall from 
the pen of this writer, feldom fail to abound. C de aoc 


7 POLI T.2C A le 
Art. 17. Three Letters to a Member of the Honourable Houfe of 


Commons, from a Country Farmer, concerning the’ Prices of 
Provifions; and pointing out a fure Method of preventing a future 
Scarcity. 8vo. 18. Brotherton. . 

In thefe letters the Writer examines the common allegations 
made’ to account for the high price of provifions, ina clear and con- 
cife manner, and concludes them all to be groundlefs. As totve daws 
againft foreftallers, &c. he fays, ‘if there be areal national fcarcity, 
provifions will be dear, and if there be a real national plenty, provifions 
will be cheap, whether they be executed or not.—The only t:mes in 
whith thefe laws can be of much ufe, are times of partial plenty and 

artial {carcity.’— To this he adds, that were it not befide his plan, he 
Relieves he could even in fuch cafe prove, that if they are beneficial to 
one county, they are in equal proportion prejudicial to another. The 
proclamation, he obferves, whether conftitutional or not, cavfed an in- 
itant rife of the corn all over the kingdom ; by {preading both real and 
pretended apprehenfions of a fcarcity. ‘ : By 

His obfervations on the abufe thrown out in print againft the bounty 
On exportation of corn, are fo pertinent; that though we ventured to 
defend that act of legiflature in our Jaft month's Review ; we imagine 
that what is faid by a perfon, who appears to be in reality what he pro- 
feffes in his title page, will have additioral weight. 

* Why, fay they, fhould the nation pay for carrying away our corn, 
which neceffarily raifes the price to the poor at home? The anfwer is 
plain, before this bounty was granted by’ parliament on corn exported, 
the poor of this kingdom ftarce ever ate wheaten bread ; “tis'to this 
bounty’s having encreafed the cultivation and manufaéturing of lands, 


' that wheat is even now {0 eafy to be gotten as it is, in what we ungrate- 


fully term a fcarcity, nay fome have ¢alled a famine, but what our fa- 
thers would have confidered as a time of the greatctt plenty. To prove 
this, we have but to remember what acounts we have of the -prices of 
coro, for fome time before the revolution; the medium nominal price- 
& 7s “xe . y 23 a ie ; & oe & was 
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was then as high as what we now complain of ; and I call it the no- 
minal price, becaufe the value of money is leffened one half fince that 
time, and therefore though nominally the then medium price was the 
fame as in this time of fuppofed fcarcity, yet it was in fact equal to 
twenty four pounds by the load for wheat of our money ; and it was 
impoflible, when the price of labour was very confiderably lefs, that the 
poor at that time could purchafe wheat for bread ; but when the bounty 
took place, more lands were immediately cultivated; the lands before 
cultivated were better manured; the Englifh farmers began to cultivate 
for the world, inftead of home-confumption ; and the kingdom foon 
wore a different afpe&t; the poor not only could afford out of their 
former wages to buy wheat for bread as well as the gentlemen, but as 
there was more to do for the poor, in Confequence of greater crops, 
their wages were raifed in order to encourage them to labour more 
chearfally ; and in confequence of this ’fingle political ftroke of our le- 
iflature, not a perfon in the kingdom but reaped an advantage; the 
ates became more valuable to the Jandlord; the farmer pajd more 
rent, and yet got richer; the laboprer had better wages, and better 
bread alfo, and that at a Jefs price than before ; the merchant gained by 
the exportation ; the mariners were better employed, and fhip-byildin 
encreafed ; which laft includes the encouragement of a numerous, an 
very ufeful fet of men to this kingdom ; and the ballance of the na- 
tion’s trade with foreign ftates was encreafed by all the value af the corn 
exported ; and it is to be added to all thefe national advantages, that 
from the time the bounty on exportation took place to this day, the me- 
dium price of wheat has not been more than eight pounds a load, which 
upon the fuppofition of monies being leffened one half in value, is 
more than one third of the price before the legiflature took this method « 
encouraging agriculture: inghis pes it ought to be obferved too, that, 
many times before, we had real famines in the land; for when we cul- 
tivated only for home-confumption, if the year was unkind ‘and the crop 
fell fhort, real want enfued of cousfe; but in the worft of years that 
ever has fince happened, when we have murmured ever fo loudly, we 
have always had more than enough for ourfelves. And fhall we be 
mobbed out of thefe public and private advantages? or fhall we be 
preached out of them by fcriblers in news-papers, and pamphlets, fent 
into the world by perfons who write in compliance with the tafte of the 
times, and publifh only that they may eat ?* phos , 
' In times of public diftrefs, the fufferings of the poor, will touch every 
heart fufceptible of humane impreffions ; but we ought not at fuch times 
to arraign a meafure which has rendered corn a ftaple commodity ; -be- 
caufe the founds paying for Jending corn out of the kingdom; thock perfons 
who do ‘not extend their thoughts beyond the immediate idea the 
words convey. : re RBs o Re. 
' The engrofling of farms, though an evil, our letter writer does not 
conceive to be-an occafion of the high price of provifions; asthe man 
who has moft rent, molt tradefmen, labourers and fervants, to pay, muft 
have moft occafion to make {peedy money of his corn : and as to his live 
ftock, he muft fell his lambs, fheep, calves, oxen and cows when fat ; 
becaufe when ‘fit for fale, he as much wants to be rid of them, as the 
public would with him, All this may be true, but does not prove that the 
overgrown farmeis cf arable Jand, cultivate a ive ftock, in proportion 
es Es PA See . ; ‘ es ; to 
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to the farmers of.land more moderately apportioned. So that, though 
the argument fhould be allowed good as to corn, the principle may not 


- beconclufive as to Cattle. 


‘We pafs over fach obvious points as have been generally canvaffed and 
admitted ; but ‘his ‘vindication of‘the farmers, millers, ‘and bakers ; 
froin the accufations or againft’ them, feems fufficient to fhew that 
they aré génerally ill founded. h Dasahel riety ner cha 

,* Another charge'upon the'farmers fs, that they combine together to 
withhold ‘provifions, ‘and ‘thereby ‘otcafion an apparent ‘fcarcity ; but 
this ‘is’ too dbfard to ‘be {etioufly treated: what!” more than ‘two hun- 
dred thoufand “péople, ‘moft of “whom ‘have preffing Tandloids, greedy 
tradé(men, and hungry labourers to fatify, withholding from tiierleet the 
only commodities they rhs pa tage to raife money for the ctavings of 
fo many ? “tis impofiible: a few ‘of the richeft may keep back for a time; 
bat thar can’ produce‘fmall confequehces only; and inthe end even all the 
commodities of fach'muft be" expofed to fale, and if at one time their 
withholding ‘has ey effet, their offering to fale at another time muft 
Have a'contrary effect. | 

* That millers and bakers may combine, is more probable than that 
farmers can, becatife their number is fimaller; but that even thefe do, 
is to me ‘hardly fappofeable; and ‘if they do, the effeG cannot be of 
much importance ; the ihtereft of thefe is in general oppofite to that of 
the farmer, for of him they buy as cheap as they can, though they with 
to fell as dear as pofii e ; but the legiflature has already remedied this 
evil by fixing the price‘of bread in proportion to the price of wheat.” ' 

‘Oar author, after thefe points ‘have been examined, to fhew what he ap- 
prehends not to be the caufes of the dearne{s of provifions, proceeds next 


to the difcovery of what he confiders as the rea/ caule: in this part of his 


‘work an argument is flarted, which we do recolleé&t to have before met 
‘with on this occafion, | 3 | 

From a comparifon between the ftare of farmers and farming in his 
neighbourhood, and that of the other parts of the country, he attri- 
‘butes all the'evils relating to provifions, to Gpsiagefsem the payment 
of tythes in-kind: this mode of payment keeping pace with‘a farmer’s 
improvements, he affirms to be fuch a difcouraging drawback, in thofe 
places where ‘it obtains, as to occafién a remifluefs in agriculture and a 
general poverty and diffrefs. In fuch places he afferts, that there are no 
yich farmers, but the little tradefmen are wretchedly poor, labourers 
and their families miferable, the poor’s houfes full of people able to 
work, without being able to procure it; arid the poor’s rate fix times as 
much as in other places. | | 

Whether the difference between paying tythes at a fixed rate in money, 
and paying them in kind, may be altogether fo great or fo extenfive in 
its effeéts, as our author flates it; Muft be left to thofe whofe avocations 
render.them competent judges of the calculations on which he founds 
his opinion. ) 


Art. 18. 4 Letter to a Member of Parliament, on the prefs Dip 
treffes of the Poor: the real Caufes of thofe Diftreffes, and the 
probable Means, of removing. them. In this Letter the. Aur 
thor bas confidered the expediency of curtailing the. Bounty upan 
Gorn ;.and rendered it inconteflably evident that nothing. but the 
Continuance of the: Bounty, can. keep .a plentiful Supply of Grain 
in the Kingdom. 8vo. Od. Horsfield. 
The 
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The latter fentence of the title page of this — foflice as 


an account of it, bt } ee | 
Art. 19. The Conduét of the late Adminiftration examined. With, 
an Appendix, containing original and authentic Documents. 8vo, 
3s. 6d. Almon,, . ... 
This.is one of the moft formidable attacks that hath as yet been made 
on the late fhort-lived adminiftration; and feems to be the, production of 
fome ingenious .and well inftructed ..Writer, ftrongly attached to Mr. 
Grenville. ‘The, Author’s, avowed general. defign isto ‘ enquire inte. 
the merit of thofe meafutes which -have.been adopted by, the’ late 
minifiry, with regard. to points of the grea:eft.importance to the empire, : 
commerce, and fecutity of Great Britain.” The American Stamp-ad, : 
however, is the grand .objeE ,of his prefent, attention ;.as. being the- 
meafure of the greateft importance, both in itfelfand in its,confequences.- 
Referring, therefore, ‘ 198. other plans.of the.year, to fome future hour,”: 
he confines hinifelf, in the traét now before us, to the examination.of:> 
‘ the condyct of .the.miniftry with .regard.to this, a4, ' fromthe timevat 
which they came into office, to that at which it was repealed,’ «. ~ : 
To fome of our Readers it may poflibly feem, that; our Author. is 
fruitlefly engaged in harrowing up from its grave, the wretched remains 
of a dead controverfy ; but to d:za;the {ubje&t appedrs..in.a ,very. diffe-: 
rent. light, .For,.although he zealouily contends that the repeal of the’ 
Stamp-act was a,meafyre of moft.ruinous tendency toward the. Britifh: 
empire, yet he.deems it mot yet abfolutely too late, by.mew bracing ‘the. 
relaxed. nerves of government, to.retrieve that falfe Rep, He does not, ' 
however, very clearly.inftru& us. (taking his. Anti-americanifm for or-- 
thodoxy) in what manner, or .by. wliat practicable means, ~this retrieval - 
is to be effected.:. his.chief view,; at prefent, being to. prove the expe.» 
diency and .,neceflity.of this political :after-game.-—Though} after all,- 
from the keen, invective fpirit..that breathes through his animated pet- 
formance, .we fhould, be apt to fyppofe it poflible that the general inte- 
reftand honour of the nation might not be the fole motive, of. this no-. 
table Grenvillian,;. but. that anopher..particular end was to be anfwered, 
viz. the placing our date .miniftry, inthe meaneft-and,yile& light that - 
could be chofen. for an unfavourable view of their conduct. - £ 
To decide on the merits of this controverly, he judges it neceflary 
¢ that the {tate of affairs fhould be known, that the ellecence received 
from America, the mode and the degree of the refiftance. there made, 
the wifhes of our. friends, the efforts of the oppofers, the eoaduct .of 
our officers, fhould be flated ; efpecially that the inftructions fent by the 
miniftry in confequence of fhe informations they had recéived, fhould 
be examined. - m.thefé grounds this enquiry is conducted ; whenever 
a fact is afferted, the authorities for it are quoted of referred to ; autho- 
— rities fo convincing as to Jeavé no ¥oom for doubt; they confift of letters, 
minutes” of councils,’ in trattions, “advices, orders, trattfintitted to and 
from. America’ “Fratiltripts'-of thiefe are now in the'poffeffion of 'fo 
many perfons, and the ‘power of! confulting them ‘is in the reach of fo 
many more; that the reader: will not fufpect any falfe quotation is at- 
tempted in-cireamftances which render the detection of it fo-very eafy. 
Some of thefe ave inferted' isthe appendix; from others extracts only 
are made, with references in« the notes to the’ letters theinfelves,’ and 
credit is taken. from the exactnels of them upon. the fame ground ; as 
well as, for thofe in which the names of the writers are omitted ; the 
only reafon of this omiffion is to avoid the. poflibility of informing the 
Americai § 
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Americans (wp, it is feared, do not want this information} by what 
channels the intetligence of their proceedings was cenveyed to us ; for, 
ro the difgrace of Great Britain, her friends and advocates in one of her 
vinces, are not (it feems) to be protected or avowed, And furely 
3t is time that the public fhould receive the evidence which has hitherto 
been jnduftrioufly concealed from them, whilft falfe, though pofitive af- 
fertions, and unmeaning declamations have been fubftituted in its place: 
st is time, that having heard with eagernefs and even with partiality the 
claims of America, they fhould hear with patience, at leaft whilft I 
plead, the caufe of G. Britain ; that they fhould read with impartiality, 
whilft I ftate very thortly, (not.the merits, for they are befide the pre- 
fent queftion, but} the principles and progrefs of the ftamp-act : an act’ 
to which no private interefts, no party views, nothing but public mo-*. 
tives could give rife; and the intentions of which, however they might’ 
be treated in America, deferve the approbation of every inhabitant of 
Great Britain.’ | 
We do not think it neceffary for us, at this diftance of time from the 
event jn debate, to enter into any detail of the particular fats and ar-’ 
egies here brought, to fupport our Author’s impeachment of the 
miniftry, (particularly of Ge-————l C——y) and therefore we- 
fhiall freely conclude the article with heartily congratulating our. fellow” 
fabje&s, in every part of the Britifh empire, that the-violent fpirit of‘ 
this warm advocate for coercive meafures, did not prevail, at that criti- 
ca} junctare, when the repeal of the ttamp-aét was in agitation; for, 
had that been the cafe, a civil war with our Colonies muft have been . 
the unhappy confequence :—unbappy for both parties, whatever way 
wictory had inclined. The event would have been exaétly fimilar to the 
fiewation of Europe, after a famous adjuftment of ‘the balance of power, 
as exprefled ‘in the well known Fpigram on that fubje&:-which, with 
alittle alieration-may be applied to the natural confequences of our Au-: 
thor’s method of compofing differences between the mother-couptry, 
and her colonies: . ' —_ 
‘© Now Britain's balanc’d; neither fide prevails ; 
_. . For-nothing’s left in either of the feales”? » 
Art. 20. eee on the Caufes of the late Commotions, By a° 
"Citizen. Norwich. 8vo. 6d. “Chafe. — 
Thefe confide¥ations befpeak their Author, a fenfible and worthy ci- 
tizen of Norwich, est | 
Art. 21." Political Speculations ; or an Attempt to difcever the Caufes 

Oo the’ Dearnefs of Provifians, and the high Price of Labour in 

_ England: with fome Hints for remedying thofe Evils. Part tl. 
_ $vo. 4s. Almon.. ) : 

_In this fecond. part, two more of the thirteen heads propofed in the 
firft part *, are coniidered ; together with fome additional obfervations. 
on,two of the former fections, . The fubjects of the prefent publication, . 
aye tythes, public funds, increafe of meney, and rapid. fortunes, As 
this writer is not to be sanked with.the common fabricators of political 
touches,, we. cannot but think his. fpeculations would have appeared to 

treater advantage,. if he had.collecied them into one publication, than 
by fending them abroad in detached parcels. 3 


** See our account of the former’part, in Rev. December, p. 477. 
Pes | a Confidering 
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Confidering the complicated accumulation of taxes on articles of do- 
mititic prodwétion, which muft ultimately fall on the land from wheace 
they are raifed; and according to the feveral modes of levying and col- 
leéting, incur very confiderable expences:which become a great draw- 
back on the produce of them, befide other ill effeéts deducible from the 
fame premifes ; our {peculator is an advocate for the expediency of cut- 
ting the matter fhort, by laying the required fam all upon land in the 
firft inftance : in which cafe he obferves the expence of levying it, need 
be nO more, proportionally, than that of the prefent land-tax, The 
propofers of fchemes are generally very fanguine as to the fuccefs of 
them, but if the advantages of fuch a tranflation fhould not-be entirely 
what our author affumes them to be, yet confidering the prefent great 


advance upon all neceflaries, for which taxes furnifh an unanfwerable. 


pretence ; every one {welling the price of their labours and manufac- 
tures one upon another by continual increments, which evil fuch a re- 
gulation has a dire& tendency to deftroy; this meafure is not altogether 
fo vifionary a one, referring to pud/ic utility, as we fee fometimes pro- 
ofed. 
a This projeét, fays our fpeculator.of raifing fuch a tax from the oc- 
cupiers of farms, could only be made praéticable, by abolithing all the’ 
before mentioned taxes and excifes, and under that circumftance, the 


experimentI am perfuaded would aftonifh greatly, by the unexpefted » 


advantages that would flow from it, for I believe we may venture to 
fay, that the intricacy of the prefent fyftem of taxes, has been one 


great caufe, why it has been fo long upheld by props and patching : ' 
and has at the fame time made it appear too formidable an undertaking” 


for our minifters in time paft, to attempt its amendment,’ 


His obfervations on tythes, efpecially. on the exaétion of them in‘ 
kind, are much the fame with thofe contained in the Farmers Letters, ° 
mentioned in p. 72; both agreeing as to the injudicioufnefs ‘of giving - 


the clergy ‘ that kind of eftate for their fupport, that moft from the na- 


ture of it, frequently fet them at variance with their parifhionere, and 


operate like a tax or fine on improvements.” Our author propofes te 
convert them into farms, to be annexed to livings and impropriations: 
The fpeculations on public funds are fach.as will foggeft themfelves 
to every one who reafons ferioufly on the natare and tendency of them; 
but whether the converfion of accumulated property irto landed poflef- 
fions in America, would to refidents here, be a more prudent application 
of their wealth either to them, or to the nation, is a point perhaps noc 
eafily to be clearly determined: and mutt therefore be left to thofe who 
are at leifure to enter on the difcuffion of it. W 
PoETICAL. 0 


Art. 22. The Kellyad*: or a Critical Examination into the Merits 


of Thefpis. By Louis Stamma. 4to. 2s.° Wilhams. 

If Louis Stamma | J: there fuch a name?] be not yet entered on his 
teens, his plea for indulgence, on account of his ‘ youth,’ may, in fume 
degree, be admitted. The public may, perhaps, forgive him his: fir 
offence ; but, be a gootl boy, Loui, and do {ono more: left a worle 
thing than this gentle admonition befall thee. . 

* Aliuding to the name Kedy. A writer of rhat name is fuppoied to 
be the author of The/pis.; of which we gave fome account in the Review 
&r November Jaf. ie 
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Art. 23.. Molly White: or the Bride bewitch'd. - A Tale. By. Ds 
Kelly, Efq; 4to. 1s. 6d. Griffin. 

. The name D. Kelly, with the refpetable addition to it, in the title of © 
this idletale, muft, doubrlefs, be-fititious; for we cannot fuppofe any 
gentleman, or indeed any perfon (unlefs out of his fenfes) would rifk his 
reputation, by publicly avowing a performance {6 abfurd, indecent, and: 
contemptible. B 
Art. 24. Lhe Hobby-Horfe: a CharaéterifiicalSatire on the Times. 

Printed from 2 Manufcript found among the Papers of a laté 

deceafed Satirift. 4to. 4s. F. Newbery. 

Outrageous abufe of our countrymen, and countrywomen too, of the’ 
prefent age, comprehends almoft the fole charaGeriftic of this wild and 
ranting production : which has all the grofs and extravagant virulence of 
Churchill's mes, without any portion of his fenfe, wit, or poetry. 

Art. 25. The Trifler. A Satire. Infcribed to Lord ——. By 

George Cafwall, 4to. 1s. 6d. Flexney. > _ 

Another fatire. on the times ;. but. more. moderate, more manly, and 
more decent than the foregoing hobby-horfical performance. The age 
is not here charaéterized as {0 damnab/y wicked ; but rather as a trifling 
and effeminate age: which is, perhaps, coming nearer the truth. In, 
fhort, Mr. Cafwall is by no means a defpicable fatirift; and we are forry 
to infer, from his abufe of the Reviewers, that he ever publifhed any 
thing inferior to the poem now. before us: as that, no doubt, is. the 
fource from whence the torrent of his virulence flows.—But, .notwith- 
ftanding this, the young gentleman, for fuch we fuppofe him to be, 
may reft afiured, that as he improves in his writings, we fhall grow 
more liberal of our commendation, + , | 
Art. 26. The Opera: a Poem. By the Author of The Coach. 

drivers. ,Book 1. 4to, 1s. Flexney. 

We.can give no account of this poem; for we cannot underftand it. 
We find not a word of the opera in it, till we come within five lines of 
the end of the piece :—poffibly the Author may reveal his defgn in the, 
Jecond. or {ubfequent parts. In the very laft line, however, he does 
vouchfafe to let in a ray of light, which may ferve to give us a little in-: 
fight into what he would be at, and to fhew us that.we live in 

* A vain, dul’, vicious, empty, fing-fong age.’ : 

Alas for the poor age!—But, after all, we have this comfort left,— 
that wicked, or trifling, or /ong-finging as the age may be,.it produces 
plenty wf excellent /atiri/s ; and they, no doubt, are all fo grave, and 
wife, ‘and virtuous, that there is ftill room for hope, that the city may 
be fpared, while fuch gocd peap/e are found in it. 
Art. 27. Fordyce ydelincated, a Satire, occafianed by Sermons. to 

Young Women. gto. 1s. Dixwell. 

Dr, F. is here. made to pay the tax of eminence. He has been fuc-: 
cefsfal in his writings, (to fay nothing of his preaching). and he is, con- . 
fequently, envied. His works have uncommon merit, and he muft 
expect to be infulted for his fuperiority.—Thus have we feen, in a fine. 
fummer’s evening, a beautiful and™néatly attired female, abufed by 
bafket-women, fruit-wenches, and bunters. ‘* There goes a painted 
wh-— !” fays an ugly fallow hag, réady to burft with envy at the fight of . 
the fair paffenger’s lovely complexion. ‘ See,’ fays a ragged, dragele. 
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tail’d maux, ‘ fee how. madam’s’ prank’d out in her filks and-fattins } 
warrant her no better than fhe fhould be!—Marry come up! I fhould 
think myfelf as good as-fhe, if I had but.as. fine things.on as the has, 
and be d———’d to her!’ | ; ; 

As to the poetic merit of the piece, of maligpity mow before. us, all 
we can fay of it is, that the verfes are as lame, as.the.fpirit by-which 
it is diétated is illiberal, — Yet, we are of ,opinion,: that, in criticifing’ 
on the Doétor’s. pulpit-gefture, the Satirift has. itumbled on fome firice 
tures that feem to be juftly founded ; and it:will be. the preacher’s own’ 
fault if he does not turn to. profit, what appeass.to. have: béen intended &, 
only for his hee mortification. : 

Art. 28, The Snarlers, a Poem. 4to. 18, 6d. Moran, 

Some callow rhimefter, (if it is proper to. ftile him. fo, who. gives 
whim and in,—impofe and oppofe,—return. and reform, for rhimes)--has 
here fele&ted no-lefs a perfonage than the printer of a news-paper, for 
the fubjett of a fatire; and the execution is.equal to the dignity of the 
defign : ii 
7 “ Juftice demands the charge muft fingle /ay,, 

You’d with to have.a /rarler’s name,. tis $-y,” 

Mr. S-y, it feems, had-refufed to print an advertifement in his paper, 
which this Author had fent him ; and’ his refufal; we are.told,: was in’ 
churlife terms.—Certainly Mr. S. is not a Sir Clement Cotterel;—but ; ? 
whether the want of politenefs in the printer of a daily paper, is a matter | 
of much concern to the public *, is aqueftion which this writer will pro- 
bably cetermine, according to the fuccefs of his prefent publication. 

* There are alfo fome flrokes aimed at the. Reviewers ;—from whence 
fome, may be led to fufpeét that they, too, have been deficient in’ polite. Ve labored 
nefs,™ on fome occafion or other, not-totally indifferent to this young 
Bard : notwithftanding his declaration that shis is-bis-firft effay. 

Art. 29. Anti-Thefpis: or a Vindication of the principal Performers 

at Drury-Lane Theatre, from the falfe Critici{ms, illiberal Abufe, 

and grofs Mifreprefentations, of the Author of a Poem, lately pub- 

lifbed, entitled Thefpis. .4to. 1s. 6d.. Walter, &c. : 

‘here is more good-nature than good tafte in this poem,, which is ; 
very favourable to the players, but intolerabiy dull to the reader. 


| RELIGIOUS. 
Art. 30. 4 Difcourfe concerning Compaffion due to the Brute-crea- 


tion: or an Introduéticn to a fhort Catechifm, defigned for the Ufe 
of Little Children. t2mo. 4d. Bladon. 


Every thing that tends to make early impreflions.of tende:nefs on the 
minds ‘of sung children, thould be well-received, Crueky torany @ 
thing that God has endued with feeling, is the worft depravity.of hus 
man nature; and it is always with inexpreflible,concern that we fee the 
feeds of this vice thoughtlefsly fown by unfeeling parents, nurfes, &c; 
and habits of barbarity rooted in the tempers of infants, by giving them 
little animals birds and infds to play with, and oomaanil way of 
amufement, “Thus they are early taught to make flight account of the 
lives, or painful fenfations, of fuch poor’ dasa fufferers as have theimié- 
fortune to fall into their hands : and hence we.are not to. wonder atthe 
unconcern with which, when grown up; they rob the innocent feathered 
tribe of their callow progeny, or bafely tie the gallant fpirited cock to 
the ftalfe, to be pelied piecemeal to death ;—or what is ftill more favage, ’ 

even 
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even the meek-eyed pullet, and the tender dove, are not exempted from 
this wretched fate ! 

_ The worthy and benevolent unknown Author of this little tra& has 
rightly obferved, however, with — to children, that ‘ they are 
éertainly ca of xeceiving impreflions of tendernefs and ¢ompaffion, 
as foon as they are capable of any thing at all ;’ and therefore they fhould 
be early taught to treat all created beings which are capable of feeling 
pain, with mercy and compaffion: by which means a beneficenttémper 


would * become habitual to them, ‘as having the advantage of pre-pof- 
2 fefion, and fo not eafily.eradicated from tender minds.’—‘ Being thus, 
‘fays he, trained up to take delight in thewing mercy, they would by 


degrees acquire the god-like virtue of univer{al benevolence.’—*‘ Expe- 
sience,’ he adds, * abundantly detlares the fad effeéts of the contrary 
ice. While children are fuffered at firit to torment poor little in- 
feéts, and then learn the cuftom of making miferable every helplefs 
creature that falls in their way, or that they can diligently feek out, 
they, by degrees, get an habit of oppreffion and cruelty; and when 
they come to riper years, they too eafily lay afide compaflion, even 
when their ows /pecies are the objects of it.’ 
> It is with pleafure we take this opportunity of obferving, that 
the bazhasous, inhuman cuftom of cock-throwing on Shrove-Tuefday, is, 
in a great meafure, fuppreffed in London and its environs; and we have 
the er fatisfaction of hearing that in many parts of the country, the 
example fet by the magiftrates, &c. of the’ metropolis, has been 


very laudably followed: may this inftance of a reformation among the 


youth, and the holiday people in general, of this nation, become 
univerfal; that fo cruel and fcandalous a diverfion, as it is called, may be 
totally abelidhed, for ever andeueipedment abeoty 


SERMON.S 


‘f, Topthal’s Vow) confidered.—Before the Univerfity of Oxford,. at St. 
Mary’s, June 8, 1766. With an Appendix containing a Differtation 
on Lev. xxvi, 28, 29. and on the Nature and Kinds of Vows under the 
Mofaical Lé. By Thomas Randolph, D. D. Prefident of C.C, C. Ox- 
ford. 8vo. 1s. Fletcher. ey 

*,* Several critics in biblical literature have fuppofed, that Jepthah’s 
daughter was zor facrificed, and yet that his vow was fulfi/ked. -Of this 
number is the learned Dr. Thomas Randolph : who is clearly of opinion 
that the damfel’s misfortune was not quite fo hard as to have fuffered 
death for her o-crime, but that fhe was only doomed to perpetual vir- 
ginity, as being devoted to the Lord. 

Il. ‘The Snare broken : a Thankfgiving Difcourfe; preached at the 
Defire of the Weft-church in Bofton, May 23. 1766; on the Repeal of 
the Stamp-aét. By Jonathan Mayhew, D. D. Paftor of the faid Church, 
Bofton printed, London re-printed, for Almon. 
> Ii, a Duties of Induftry, Frugality, and Sobriety : —before a Society 
of Tradefmen and Artificers, in the Parith-church of St. ‘Chad, Salop, 
on Eafter-Monday, 1766. By W. Adams, D. D, Second Edition. 
Whifton, &c. 7 wie 

AV. In Lambeth Chapel, at the Confecration of ‘the Right Rev. &c. 
Charles Ld, Bp. of St. David’s, Nov. 30, 1766, By William Dod~ 
well, D, D. Archdeacon of Berks. White, &c, : 
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